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There {s something peculiarly humili-| 
ating about the position into which our | 
country has been put by the Panama 
Toll-Exemption act. The reply just made 
by the British Government to Secretary 
Knox’s note of January 17 is as cour- 
teous as possible in language; any dis- 
agreeableness that Americans may feel 
in perusing it is inherent in the facts. 
It is not pleasant to be reminded that 
our Government sought to shove off the 
duty of making a substantial respense | 
to the British Government’s objection 
by setting up the plea that even if the 
act of Congress is in violation of the 
treaty, a protest is not in order till the 
injury contemplated and directed in the 
act has been physically inflicted in the 


! _ — a ante . . 
| dictions of war with Japan in 1912 have 
‘shown themselves to be false, he is try 


ing to make trouble by dragging out the 
good old German bogey from the attic of 
If that fails him, 
something else will doubtless occur to 


worn-out war-scares. 


him, like the menace of the Mexican 
navy. 
The report of the Senate Interstate 


Commerce Committee on the operation 
of the Anti-Trust law 
Cummins’s well-known opinions on that 
It declares that the law should 


reflects Senator 


subject. 
be made definite by amendments which 
“specifically prescribe certain conditions 
upon which persons and 
shall be permitted to engage in com- 
merce”; and it the 
creation of a Commission 


corporations 


also recommends 


which shall 


|have supervisory power over corpora- 


tions and shall take over the work at- 


|tendant upon the dissolution of such as 


shape of discriminating tolls actually col- 
lected. Since that is what Mr. Knox did, 
the only reply for the British Govern- 
ment was to say that such a plea is not 
supported by “international law or us- 
It is mortifying to reflect, fur- 
the that 


age.” 


ther, on absurd contention 
under 


Great 


does not come 


with 


toll-exemption 


our arbitration § treaty 
that 


affect 


Britain, because treaty excepts 


questions which “the vital in- 
the the 
dence of the two contracting states.”’ Mr. 
Knox, to be sure, did not assert this po- 
sition; but neither did he frankly ad- 
mit that the question does come under 
the treaty; and accordingly the reply 
of the British Government merely holds 
quietly that the dispute “is clearly one 


terests, honor, or indepen- 


which falls within the meaning” of the 
treaty. 


The defeat of the big-navy zealots in 
their desire for two battleships is a 
cause for rejoicing, even though it was 
At 
least, it is the second year in which the 


only by a small margin of votes. 


Democratic House has stuck to its one 
battleship policy, in spite of threats, 
much newspaper abuse, and all the in- 
fluence of the ship-builders and the Navy 
League. Particularly satisfactory was 
the impatience with Congressman Hob- 
son when he proposed three battleships. 
Now that this mischievous prophet’s pre- 


may prove to be illegal. It uses lan- 
guage of the utmost respect concerning 
the Supreme Court, but asserts that, “as 
the anti-Trust statute is now construed,” 
the Court exercises powers that the peo- 
ple cannot be content to leave with any 
judicial body. The idea, however, that 
the great anti-Trust decisions made by 
the Supreme Court within the past two 
years have caused the meaning of the 
law to be less definite than before is pre- 
cisely the the Of 
course, if the law could, prior to those 


reverse of truth. 
decisions, have been understood, in ac- 
tual practice, to mean the prohibition of 
every act that might, in any possible 
meaning of the words, be regarded as 
partaking of the nature of a “restraint 
of trade,” the law would then have been 
simpler than the decisions make it out 
to be; 
ever practically possible, or was ever at- 


but no such interpretation was 


tempted or proposed by any sober and 
responsible person. It 
the “light of reason” that the law had 
to be actually administered, and the se- 


was always in 


ries of decisions beginning with that in 
the Standard Oil case have served to 
make incomparably clearer than before 
the practical application of the law to 
individual cases. 


This idea that you can define the 
things that may be done, or the things 
that it is illegal to do, in such a way as 






to make the application of the law auto 
The 


tinction that the Supreme Court is mak- 


matic, is a delusion kina of dis- 


ing is not that between “good” Trusts 


and “bad” Trusts. This would involve 


an exercise of discretion with which no 
court ought either to be trusted or to be 
burdened. The question the Court does 
decide is not whether an alleged re- 
straint of trade is Leneficial or the con- 
trary, but whether it is, in any reasona 
ble sense, to be regarded as a restraint 
of trade; and the same thing is true con 
cerning alleged attempt to 


an monop- 


olize. And this kind of difficulty is not 
an anomaly, or a thing peculiar to the 
Anti-Trust law. Senator Edmunds, who 
had more to do with the framing of the 
Sherman act than any other man, has 
emphatically declared that the broad 
language of the law was used advised- 
ly, for the very reason that the things 
intended to be covered by it admitted of 
no minute description that would serve 
“In fact,”’ he said in a nota- 


Stan 


its purpose. 
ble 
dard Oil and Tobacco decisions, “all leg- 


interview, shortly after the 


islation of a prohibitive character must 


use general terms, or one-half the of- 


fenders would escape.” So far, then, 


from the Supreme Court having assum 
ed extraordinary and unforeseen powers, 
doing precisely what was 


it has been 


originally contemplated by the framers 


of the law. 


Mr. Roddenbery, of Georgia, is a Con 
gressman to be watched. The man who 
will give his own party such an effective, 
and at the same time wholly untheatri 
cal, drubbing as Mr. Roddenbery admin- 
to have a 


Sunday, ought 


The 


istered last 


fine future before him. most that 


Speaker Cannon, he said, had ever been 


able to appropriate for pensions was 


$150,000,000; “but we Democrats, before 
we have even got the Senate and before 
our President, 


have inaugurated 


have appropriated $180,000,000 for pen- 


we 


sions. We know how to legislate.” Equal- 
ly remarkable were the achievements of 


“we Democrats” in the way of publi 


buildings and wastefulness in other 


things. As for the platform denouncing 
Republican extravagance, that “was 
made, like the Republican platform, to 


get into office on.” Mr. Roddenbery, who 





“ve 


~ ~~ 


O 


has served three years in the House, 


reélected last autumn without op- 


He 


was 


position. will have plenty of oppor- 


tunity, during the next two years, to ad- 


minister just such faithful wounds to 


his party as that which he unflinch 


ingly dealt it on Sunday. 
[t has fallen to the Socialist party first 


apply the recall on a national scale. 


The 


notable a person than William D. Hay- 


victim of the referendum is no less 


wood, who, by a vote of 22,000 to 11,000, 
has been removed from office as one of 
the seven members of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Socialist par- 
ty. 
leader of the Industrial Workers of the 


Haywood, as the most prominent 


World, and therefore as the leading ex- 


ponent of the principle of “direct ac- 


tion,” as opposed to political action, by 
the working class, has never made any 
serious attempt to conceal his contempt 
for the political programme and tactics 
of the whenever the 


party, although, 


charge was directly brought up, he re- 
The 
steps towards his removal were precipi- 


sorted to a formal denial. fina! 


tate by a recent deiivered in 


York 


speech 
New at a meeting to celebrate the 
of the I. W. W. 


On this 


acquittal at Lawrence 


leaders, Ettor and Giovannitti. 


occasion Haywood’'s militant views were 


so frankly that there was no ex- 


put 
plaining them away. It has always been 


the contention of Haywood’'s faction that 
the rank and file of the Socialist party 
is In sympathy with his views, but that 


the leaders have been timid and time- 


serving. Now, by a vote of two to one, 


the party has shown that it still attaches 
to the campaign for 
fleld 
posed to the anarchistic policies of the 


be We We 


prime importance 


Socialism on the political as op- 


Vermont was one of the two States 
to cast 
their electoral votes for President Taft. 
that the 


Vermont Legislature, which recently ad- 


which were so reactionary as 


Consequently, it must follow 
journed after the longest session on rec- 
ord, is the sponsor for as unprogressive 
But 


A juvenile court 


a lot of laws as could be imagined. 
the facts? 
a “blue-sky” 


what are 


has been created; invest 
ment law has been passed; a reform has 
been made in the method of railway tax- 
ation that is expected to net the State 
annually the 


length of the session; the railways have 


twice cost of the extra 
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been put under regulation with respect | 
enforce- 


to the matter of demurrage; 
ment of uniform standard provisions in 
accident and health insurance policies 
has been arranged for; laws have been 
put upon the statute books to prevent 
adulteration and misbranding of foods 
and drugs, and to enforce sanitary con- 
ditions in the sale of bread; regulations 
have been adopted concerning the heat- 
and inspection of fac- 
hours of labor for women 


ing, ventilation, 
tories; the 
and children have been limited to fifty- 
six a week; judges have been empower- 
ed to hold inquests for the discovery of 
evidence All this 


looks very much like the carrying out of 


in criminal cases. 
a programme of social justice, but since 
it is not labelled Progressive, one can 
only continue to shake his head over the 
hopelessly stagnant condition of all Re- 
publicans, and those of the Green Moun- 


tain State in particular. 





Bills submitting the issue of woman 
suffrage to the voters of New York and 
New Jersey have gone through their re- 
a hitch. 
were cast in 


spective Legislatures without 


Only five negative votes 


the New Jersey House. They must be 


repassed next in order to reach 


the voters, but there can be no doubt 
In Pennsyl- 


year 


that will be passed. 


vania the House has passed a similar 


they 
bill by a large majority. In Michigan, 


where suffrage was defeated by about 
250 votes, the Legislature has provided 
for the speediest resubmission of a Con- 
stitutional amendment on record—it is 
In Ne- 


vada, the bill has passed the Legisla- 


to be voted on again in April. 


ture twice and now goes to the voters. 
In Missouri and Minnesota one house 
has acted favorably, and in Massachu- 


setts, according to the Boston Advertis- | 


er, the Republican leaders have agreed 
to have the Legislature vote for submis- 
sion this year. In some cases, this ap- 
parent support of suffrage is not friend- 
ly; in Massachusetts, for instance, the 
Republicans are certain that the male 
voters will kill it as soon as it is sub- 
mitted to them. So they may in New 


York in 1915. 


By a unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana, it is still poss!- 
ble for any voter of good moral charac- 
ter to practice law in that State, though 
his name be Dogberry. This right dates 


was framed by sturdy Hoosiers who did 
not propose that any group of men 
should have the exclusive privilege of 
addressing a judge or haranguing a jury. 
In 1910, an attempt was made to amend 
this provision out of the Constitution. 
Sixty thousand voters marked their bal- 
lots in favor of the plan, and only eigh- 
teen thousand opposed it. But 550,000 
did not take the trouble to vote either 
way. As the Constitution requires a 
majority of all votes cast at the same 
election to carry an amendment, the mat- 
ter would seem to have been settled in 
favor of the “cornfield lawyer.” A case 
came up in Indianapolis, however, which 
was decided against such a man. The 
individual concerned testified that he 
was a job printer by trade, and knew 
only such law as he read in the news- 
papers. This was too much for the Cir- 
cuit Court, but the higher body has con- 
firmed the right of the job-printing, 
newspaper-reading lawyer to handle all 
the cases he can get. He belongs to the 
class of “Constitutional lawyers,” with 
the derisive Indiana slant given to the 
term. 


It 
the age is not wholly given up to the 
sackcloth of political preachments and 
the ashes of social and industrial re- 


is pleasant to be reminded that 


form. Amidst the welter of new presl- 
dencies, new freedoms, new workmen’s 
slave laws, 


compensation laws, white 


factory bills, anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paigns, graft exposures, subway rontes, 
Mexican complications, and other trivia'- 
ities of the day, it is delightful to learn 
that there is still a eonsiderable nun- 
ber of Americans who can rise above tie 
fevers and vexations of the hour to the 
contemplation and practice of the eier- 
nally True, the Beautiful, and the Good 
—at least at Palm Beach. In that plea- 
sant spot, a crowd of New York's brav- 
|est and fairest did their best the other 
night.to show that the Hellenic joy of 
life has not passed away from us. Prom- 
inent people turkey-trotted “in a small 
| hollow square in the centre of many lit- 
tle tables.” Messrs. Smith and Jones 
|took turns at the piano, Mr. Robinson 
|beat upon the kettledrum, and Mr. 
Brown “did such fine clog dancing that 
| he had the floor to himself.” Mr. Black 
felt sorry for the negro chair attendants, 
‘and told Mr. White “he believed he 
| would give them $200, which he did.” 


| 


from the Constitution of 1851, which/| As the bills of large denomination flut- 
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tered through the air, “a screeching, | 
howling mass of black legs and arms 
and contorted bodies resulted.” And yet 
solemn foreigners assure us that we are 
a materialistic people, utterly inaccessi- 
ble to things of the spirit! 





interview Professor 
Bergson expressed regret at the short- 
ness of his stay in this country. “Upon 
my arrival I found that my occupations 


In his farewell 


and my engagements and my lectures 
had all been arranged for me, so that I 
could find no time for seeing any of the 
things I wanted to see, or for meeting 
people I should have liked to meet.” Yet 
in that very remark M. Bergson has de- 
scribed us. Our idea of entertaining a 
visitor, whether he is a distinguished 
foreigner in New York city or a Presi- 
dent of the United States visiting In- 
dianapolis, is to rout the victim out of 
bed at six in the morning, put him into 
an automobile, and after an agony of 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, recep- 
tions, dedications, and commemorations, 
bring him back to his hotel in a state 
of collapse. Mrs. Wharton, in her lat- 
est story, cleverly photographs a fussy, 
galvanic, “social” leader in the follow- 
ing words: “Her only idea of intercourse 
with her kind was to organize it into 
bands and subject it to frequent and fa- 
tiguing displacements.” Organizing our 
play and our holidays is a national hab- 
it. It is true that in that way we get 
through more play than wecould if we 
went at it in unsysfematic fashion, but 
perhaps it would be just as well if we 
didn’t. 





Our unbounded confidence in the 
schools has been voiced once more at 
Philadelphia, where the National Coun- 
cil of Education listened to speakers 
who put the burden of the exodus from 
the country, and hence a substantial por- 
tion of the high cost of living, upon the 
rural school. The country school, it was 
agreed, is physically and pedagogically 
below its task, and a plan of reconstruc- 
tion and standardization was outlined 
which, it was hoped, might bring this 
important part of our educational sys- 
tem nearer to what it ought to be. One 
educator felt that only the practical in- 
terest of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie 
could solve the problem, but surely this 
is the counsel of despair. Are we going 
to substitute the philanthropy of a few 
multi-millionaires for individual initia-| 


’ 





tive and self-reliance? Neither the rural 
school nor the American character is so 
hopeless as that. It is equally clear 
that the rural school is one of the few 
concrete elements in the rather vague 
set of conditions that we recognized, 
by the 
Country Life Commission. 


somewhat helplessly, forming 


Another unhappy international affair 
came to the fore in the closing hours of 
the past Administration. The negotia- 
tions with Colombia were dropped, ow- 
ing to the refusal of that country to ac- 
cept the terms of compensation proffer- 
ed by our Government. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are difficulties 
which, with the best intentions, might 


prove puzzling to any Administration; 


here 


yet we should lean to excess rather 


than defect in satisfyin: Colombian ex- 
pectations. For we were put so hope- 
lessly in the wrong 


“took Panama” that we may feel glad 


when Roosevelt 
enough to get that transaction overlook- 
ed upon any terms that are not flagrant- 
ly unreasonable. And if no settlement 
can be arrived at by diplomtic negotia- 
tion, surely there can be no insuperable 
obstacle to an arbitration of the matter, 
if we sincerely desire to make such com- 
pensation to Colombia as an impartial 


| tribunal might award. The plea that an 


arbitration might involve the placing in 
doubt of the status quo on the Isthmus 
does not strike us as very weighty. What 
difficulty would there be in so circum- 
scribing the scope of the arbitration as 
to put the status quo quite out of its 


reach? 


Even in England laws are being enact- 
ed against public betting. Its evils have 
grown so great that Parliament is mov- 
A 


bill has passed the House of Lords, and 


ed to do something to prevent them, 


by now may have been accepted, as it 
by 


Commons, forbidding under heavy penal- 


was expected to be, the House of 


ties the publication of advertisements 
by tipsters and bookmakers. The rage 
for gambling on horse-races and on foot- 
ball contests has grown to the propor- 
tions of a mania. A system of betting 
by “coupons” which—like lottery tick- 
ets—are widely distributed, has been 
most pernicious in its effects. At a re- 
cent trial at Newcastle, it was brought 
out that a single concern made profits 
of $100,000 a year in this kind of busi- 


ness. The coupons have been hawked 
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This is hereafter to 
be to send 
these gambling coupons or betting odds 


about the street. 
be illegal, as it also will 
through the post. Public betting has 
been thought of as an English institu- 
firmly established 
At the time of the fight 
New 


tion almost as as 
crown or altar. 
against race-track gambling in 
York, reference was frequently made to 
the admirable customs of English bet- 
tors. Well, it looks now as if John Bull 
himself were waking up to the fact that 


he has been permitting public gambling 


to carry demoralization and ruin to 
thousands, 
In Mexico, opponents of the new 


régime have been shot down in apprecia- 
ble to 


escape.” This it is to be a strong man in 


numbers “while attempting 
times of crisis. One or two sharp strokes 
that horrify and sicken the conscience of 
mankind, and the foundation has been 
laid, as the lawyers say, for a perma 
of The 
world is quick to reconcile itself even to 
the horrible. 
of Mexico City now is likely to stir pub- 
lic of 


suspected Maderistas,a battue of politi- 


nently peaceful reign terror. 


No news that comes out 


indignation. A minor massacre 
cal prisoners, a little war of extermina- 


tion among the Yaquis—these are the 
methods by which the strong man works 


for the cause of peace and order. 


Opinions have differed about the wis- 
dom of Gov. Wilson in permitting the 
compilation of a book, “The New Free- 
dom,” out of his campaign speeches. A 
foreign judgment on the volume may ove 
The 
declares that Englishmen who go to it 


worth citing. Westminster Gazette 
for their “first introduction to Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson as a politician” will indeed 
find in the work “two or three consid 
ered ideas about affairs in business and 
politics,” but will wonder at these ideas 
being “so surrounded and enmeshed in 
words.” This sober critic concludes by 
saying that if one comes from reading 
the book with disappointment, it is not 
of “lack 


but because 


because of either vision or 


ideals,” “there is such re- 
luctance to get down to the cold, hard 
fact that something quite definite and 
precise has to be done.” Many Ameri- 
cans have expressed a similar criticism. 
But they should not forget that, in the 
only political sphere where Wilson has 
as yet had his opportunity, he 


swiftly from words to deeds. 


passed 
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TAFT’S FOUR YEARS. 

There is a great deal of “appealing to 
history,” just now, on the part of Presi- 
dent Taft's friends and apologists. They 
admit the implications of that appeal. 
Mr. Taft, they concede, is going out of 
office the 


diat« 


with impression both imme- 


he 
it time will set all right, they 


and general that has been a 
Bi 


contend. A calmer future judgment will 


failure. 


correct the turbulent prejudices of the 


so much matter 


think of a 


present. It does not 
his 
President as 
think. And to the 


patient weighing of the whole of the evi 


what contemporaries 


what the historian will 


latter’s serene and 
dence, with a resulting verdict as im- 
partial as that of all-jJudging Jove, we 
are told that Mr. Taft’s term in the Pres- 
idency may be securely referred. 

There is clearly some ground for the 
with which this particular 


Mr. 


confidence 


appeal to history is made. That 


Taft has been badly treated during the 
four years, most discerning persons 


past 
will agree. He has been misrepresented 
and vilified beyond the lot of most Presi- 
dents. It is certain that the considerate 


judgment of a coming generation will 


rectify much of this. The intemperate 


and unjustified attacks which Mr. Taft 
has suffered while in the Presidency will 
sink to their due the 


proportions as 


years pass, and the really memorable 
things in his Administration will bulk 
larger. This is the way in which his- 


torical judgments are usually formed, 
and Mr. Taft's case will be no exception. 
His reputation will, we are convinced, 
But the 


most important question, from the mor- 


benefit by the lapse of time. 


al and public point of view, is whether 
the historian, at whatever distance or in 
no matter what perspective he writes of 
President Taft, will differ from clear- 
to-day in their estimate of 
It 


in both their strength and their weak- 


eyed peopk 


his fundamental qualities. is these, 


ness, which have made or marred his 


fame, as the eyes of his fellow-country- 
men have been upon him for the past 
four years; and what reason is there to 
think that the essentials of Mr. Taft's 
character will appear differently after 
forty years? 

His warmest admirers and most re- 
gretful friends speak of him as one who 
He came into a 


has been a “victim.” 


legacy of ille—a true damnosa hereditas. 


Unsolved and insoluble problems were | 
heaped upon him, Impossibilities were) 


demanded of him. He fell upon a time | of history will very likely be much more 


of huge discontent and ferment. His | 
party split beneath his eyes. He was| 
made the object of venomous calumny 
A veritable’ 
scandal-machine was set operating early 
in his Administration, the delib- 
erate purpose of discrediting him and 
Finally came the 


and treacherous betrayal. 


with 


breaking him down. 
supreme disloyalty: first the hidden and 
insidious attack, the open and 
vengeful assault, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
What man could have stood up before all 
this? What President but would have 
succumbed as Taft did? 

Thus there is an appeal to pity, as 
well as to history. But such a thing car- 
When we 


then 


ries with it fatal confessions. 
are talking not of a private life, but of| 
a public career, it is a sorrowful thing | 
to say of a man that he has been a “vice | 
tim.” It raises the doubt whether he | 
has not been a victim of his own lack | 
Mr. Taft’s 
friends explain deprecatingly that he is 


of foresight and of energy. 


not a good politician. In this they refer 


favorable to Mr. Taft than is current 
opinion to-day. The tradition of his per- 
sonal attractiveness will grow with the 
years. His simplicity, his kindliness, 
his keen sense of humor, will be remem- 
bered to his credit. And the long list 
of actual achievements under his Ad- 
ministration—laws passed, prosecutions 
conducted—will seem of more impor- 
tance after the hurly-burly is done. Most 
honored of all will his name be for 
what he has done, and sought to do, in 
behalf of international arbitration; and 
his firm and wise refusal to be hurried 
into war with Mexico lends a dying 
glory to his Presidency. All this and 
more can be justly said in Mr. Taft's 
praise. If the break-up of the Republi- 
can party must be dated from his Ad- 
ministration, involving his own over- 
whelming defeat, this was because the 
higher reaches of statesmanship and the 
gifts of leadership in a great crisis were 
beyond him. It was his misfortune to 
fall upon an Iron Age; and he is not a 


to the smaller matters of appointments | ™4n of iron. 


to office in such a way as to keep his | 
party in good humor and to procure for| THE INAUGURAL AND ITS POLICY. 


himself expert advisers and hearty sup-| 


porters. 


Mr. Wilson long since took his place 


But there was a graver de-| in the minds of the judicious as our best 


ficiency in Mr. Taft's political equip-| public speaker; and now, in his Inaugu- 
ment. He has shown himself devoid of | ral address, the whole country has seen 
the higher imagination in public affairs, | him rise to his ful] height. Never before 
too little prescient, without the touch of | has he packed such riches of thought 
quick sympathy and popular quality | and feeling into a little space; never 
which would have enabled him to take) found more adequate form for his ideas; 


arms against his sea of troubles. The/| never so fully displayed his power to in- 
great difficulty was that the storm broke |terpret, to express, to speak with the 


upon him when he had persuaded | 
self that the sky was clear. A party rebel- | 


voice of a leader of the people. If all 
this had burst without warning upon the 


lion rumbled under his feet, but he heard | American people, it would have been a 
nothing till the earth actually fissured.| revelation fitted to take their breath 
Congress placed in his hands an unsat- | away. But President Wilson's previous 
isfactory tariff bill, which was almost | speeches and letters had prepared us, in 


visibly labelled yet 
played with it 
Political disaster after political disaster | 
he failed to recognize in its beginnings. 


Too late, he acted the man’s part, but) 


“dynamite,” 
unconscious of danger. 


he|a measure, for so high a proof of his 


quality as he has now given. Even so, 
we are confident that his Inaugural will 
cause the hearts of his countrymen to 
burn within them as they read it. To 


again and again—as in the Ballinger | its moving and solemn note of appeal 
imbroglio, as in the case of the Panama | they cannot turn deaf ears. 


tollse—he would be got wrong at the be- | 


In his reading of the minds of his fel- 


| 
ginning and then find it impossible to | low-countrymen to-day, and of the duty 
recover himself, even by heroic efforts. | of the Government in response to the 
Such, in brief, has been the best con-| mastering desires of the people, Prest- 


temporary explanation of Mr. 


Taft’s| dent Wilson shows himself moved by 


chief failures as a President, and it is| deep feeling. And its sincerity is trans- 
hard to see how time can show It to be! parent. No one could so body forth emo- 


radically wrong. 


tion in congruous words unless his soul 


In many minor matters the judgment/ had throbbed before his lips spoke. Yet 
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over the whole a clear and sagacious in- 
telligence presides. It was plainly the 
President's intention not merely to make 
a great oration but to indicate a policy. 
And it is for this that his Inaugural ad- 
dress will be most eagerly searched. A 
detailed programme would have been 
out of place, and is, in fact, not to be 
found—though a few items of needed 
etched, with the just 
word said about each. But the new Pres- 


legislation are 
ident’s general hope and purpose are not 
left in the dark. The policy of the in- 
coming Administration is frankly laid 
bare in the Inaugural. 

We get from it, for example, what 
may be called the political strategy 
which President Wilson has determined 
to follow. What was his problem? He 
is a minority President. Above 6,000,000 
votes were cast for him; but more than 
£,000,000 were given to other candidates. 
In some way, if he is to succeed, he must 
rally to himself and his party a pro- 
portion of those 8,000,000 votes. Lin- 
coln was somewhat similarly placed in 
1861; 
helped him to win the support of enough 
Democrats to make the Republican par- 
No such civic con- 


but the struggle for the Union 


ty secure in power. 
vulsion will come to Wilson’s aid. The 
recourse of a foreign war would be ab- 
horrent to him. Only by following lines 
of peaceful and domestic policy can he 
hope to consolidate his political strength. 
And the lines that he has decided to 
pursue are plainly laid down in the In- 
augural. He means to make himself the 
leader of the progressive movement. He 
intends to deprive the Progressive party 
of any reason for separate and distinct 
existence. In other Wilson 
means to build up the Democratic party 
by means of recruits from the Progres- 


words, 


sives. 

No attentive reader of the Inaugural 
can fail to see how it quietly accepts and 
assumes al] the humane, all the really 
attainable, features of the Progressive | 
programme. The President does not 
speak as a convert. He does not need so 
to speak. All that he says uow he said 
many times during the campaign. But 
his present point of view is that politi- 
cal divisions and misunderstandings 
prevented thousands of voters from tak- 
ing him and his party as the chosen in- 
struments of progress, and that now he 
is in a position to summon patriotic and 
forward-looking men and women to his 
side, even if they had previously been 





| distrustful of him. What they have been 
working for will be henceforth his de- 
sire and his labor. 
stant sympathy with the whole impulse 
the 
wreckage of human life, and offers him 


He declares his in- 


to prevent waste and repair the 
self and his Administration as at once 
the symbol and the power of the new 
day 

e 


Progressives repel these advances? 


sincere 
Mr. 


Roosevelt certainly owes President Wil- 


that has come. How can 


son an apology for having called him a 
And the nominal head of 
fully 
that there is danger of 


reactionary. 


the Progressive party must be 
aware by now 
his following breaking up more rapidly 
than it has been doing in the past few 
weeks. Some of them will continue to 
go back to the Republican party. 


will be powerfully drawn to Woodrow 


More 


Wilson and his poiicy of deep and wide 
social] reform. 

The results it will be of absorbing in- 
terest to study. They are certain to be 
big 
mean 


with political changes; they may 


the beginning of a wholly new 
What 


have as President a man 


epoch. we are already sure of is 


that we of 
leading intellect, with varied resources 
which long training has made apt to 
his hand; one 
ready been tried, and whose political sa- 


whose courage has al- 


gacity is well approved. In his Inaugur- 
al he gives us the fruits of his long 
brooding over the present temper and 
the existing demands of the American 
Who will venture to say that he 
Who 


any limits to the energizing of reform 


people. 
has read them wrong? will set 
and the quickening of the humane spirit 
be 


as Woodrow Wilson in the Presidency of 


which may wrought by such a man 


the United States? 


EASING A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The Nation will not be thought to be- 

lieve that Mr. Roosevelt's public career 

he 


consideration 


generally is a model, but had one 


by 
We 


habit which deserves 


all men undertaking official duties. 
refer to the way in which, from the day 
he became hationally prominent, he 
stepped into the place left vacant by his 
predecessor, and took up his task with 
the least practicable disturbance of the 
ongoing of public business. 

When he became Civil Service Com- 
found his office in 


He might 


missioner, he any- 
thing but an ideal condition. 


have been justified in making an imme- 
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slip- 


diate reorganization. Instead, he 


ped into the same chair his predecessor 


had occupied, drew it up to the same ta- 
bie, and rang for the same confidential 
clerk to take his dictation. But for the 


new name-plate on the door, there was 


that the 


And 


nothing to indicate room had 


he did 


did later, when he 


changed masters. what in 


that instance he was 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Vice- 


The 


interrupted for 


President, and President. 


of 


current 


affairs was not an 


hour when somebody else retired from 
an office and Mr. Roosevelt assumed it; 
and, in the judgment of good observers, 
no one practice did more to enhance his 
efficiency as an Executive. 

The iogic of this is not far to seek. 
Critics who are watching for changes to 
condemn find themselves lacking ammu 
The 


porters, on the other hand, who are ad 


nition. self-seeking crew of sup 


Vising drastic measures and prophesy 
ing all sorts of dire disaster if any but 
wearers of the orthodox uniform are left 
on guard, are discredited the 


soon by 


failure of their dismal predictions. The 
new chief, not having to undertake the 
making over of machinery the 
give 
study of real problems, and begin 


at out 


set, can time and energy to the 


his 


important work so much the sooner. The 


men he leaves undisturbed in their 


places, far from repaying his considera- 
tion with disloyalty, are put upon their 
mettle; for as old hands at their tasks, 


they have learned wisdom as well as 


deftness by experience. Every one of 
them, moreover, is the centre of a group 
outside of the Government 


of citizens 


service who are, consciously or uncon 
sciously, influenced in their attitude to 
wards the new Administration by such a 
manifest refutation of the warnings ut 
tered by its enemies; and this circum- 
stance goes much further than is gener- 
ally imagined towards sweeping from the 
highway of progress mere factitious ob- 
structions. 


The whole country profits by the sen 


sible conservatism of the man at th 
head of an important Federal office. If 
he can afford to look at the Govern 
ment’s business as something to be ad 
vanced as soon as possible from the 


point already reached, instvad of apply 
ing himself first to undoing the work of 
his predecessor and starting afresh in 
order to monopolize the giory of achieve- 
ment, the underlings can afford to do 


the same. So many tasks, of such and 
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such magnitude, are to be accomplished, 
and official has his share to con- 


of them. 


every 


vards one or more 


jusly too big a joint enter- 


halted by a change of chair- 


the board of directors, and 


be crippled by the needless 


one group of foremen and 


training of another in un 


duties This larger sense of 


the meaning of public service is bound 


to spread through the whole administra 


till it affects even th 


reanism, 
vorkers who stand on its outer 


lo them the Government pres 


to be merely an automati 


aster and becomes a vital thing 


d an object of human interest. 


And the effect of such inspiration goes 


further, and touches the relations 


individual workers to one another. 


the 


When o of them, both painfully con- 


scious of the insecurity of their tenure, 


bh ¢ 
eaen 


herefore disposed to disparage 
work of the other in order to empha- 
» the excellence of his own, have their 


at rest as to their personal 


and turn to the contempla- 


tion of something larger and more wor- 


thy, they presently find themselves, in 


of past differences, pulling or push- 


the same direction. A spirit of 


codperation supplants in due 


of envious rivalry, and 


piri 
» chief competition thereafter is as to 


ill do the most for the Govern- 


han who can make out of 


for himself. 
President who has just shoul 
a heavy burden of new responsi- 
and must expect a broadside of 
advice concerning changes he ought to 


make before settling down to the seri- 


ous study of his programme of action, 
we commend a thoughtful review of Mr. 
hioosevelt's beginnings. 

THE PUJO REPORT, 
It Is not possible, in considering the 
Fri 


Pujo Committee, to overlook 


report submitted to Congress last 


day by the 
the pecullar circumstances under which 
it was made, The task of inquiring into 
existence of a “Money Trust” was 
the of 
tives to ita Banking and Currency Com 
That it 


sub-committee, 


the 


referred by House Representa- 


mittee. body in turn referred 


to a under whose aus 


pices the hearings were conducted. The 
customary procedure is for such a sub 


committee to report to the main com- 


The Nation 


before the House. The present report, 
however, was completed only a few days 
final 


gress, and the main committee declined 


before the adjournment of Con- 
to take the responsibility of acting, on 
such notice, upon so important a series 
of The 


tee thereupon reported directly to the 


recommendations. sub-commit- 


House. Its conclusions have not been 
passed upon at all by the regular com- 
mittee. Indeed, there is doubt how far 


the report represents the mature 
of the itself. 


is stated to be wholly the work of 


even 
judgment sub-committee 
It 
the sub-committee’s counsel, though the 
majority accept it without question. The 
minority dissents, as was to be expect- 
ed, on many points; one of the minor- 
ity makes the statement that “the meth- 
od of the investigation has been of an 
unusual 


character, entirely different 


from anything that I have ever wit- 


my 
I refer to the agreement under 


nessed during experience in Con- 
gress. 
which no member of the Committee has 
been permitted to interrogate witnesses 
upon subjects material to the investiga- 
tion.” 

These incidental facts are important 
not so much for their bearing on the re- 
port itself—which, so far as regards the 
public view of it, must stand or fall on 
its own merits—as for their possible ef- 
fect on the attitude of Congress towards 
it. The 


their investigations are not completed, 


majority, after stating that 


add that they have “deemed it best to 
present this intermediate report.” Since 
the life of the 


port was 


House to which the re- 


presented, its Banking Com- 
mittee, and the Pujo sub-committee it- 
self, ended by law on the 4th of March, 
this was an obvious appeal for the next 
House to resuscitate the sub-committee. 

Apart from all this, the problems in- 
volved in the subject are such that its 
ex- 


recommendations require careful 


amination. The findings of fact in the 
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' mittee, which then lays its own findings | ger from the depositing public and the 


money market. At least some of the 
bank mergers, in New York and else- 
It is 
to be presumed that a proper public su- 


will be able to see 


where, have been of that nature. 


pervisor of banks 
where consolidation will serve the com- 
munity’s real interests. The recent re- 
vised corporation laws of New Jersey 
contain a substantially similar proviso 
regarding industrial corporations, and 
it has been generally approved. There 
is to say also for the proposed 
prohibition of the engagement of nation- 
al banks in promotions or underwrit- 


much 


ings, and their use of depositors’ funds 
for that purpose. It is probable, indeed, 
that 
are repugnant to the National Bank law 


That officers of a bank 


direct participations of the sort 


as it stands. 


‘should be forbidden to borrow from 


report, regarding concentration of credit 


or the so-called “Money Trust,” are such 


their own bank is a principle which 
ought to be enforced. To forbid officers 
and directors to participate in under- 
writings to which their banks are com- 
mitted, exactly the principle 
brought out by some of the recognized 
abuses of life insurance company finance 
before the new Insurance law of 1905. 


raises 


From so much of the Pujo Commit- 


recommendations there is small 
The 


directorates,” 


tee’s 


reason to dissent. matter of “in- 


terlocking on the other 
hand, is by no means so simple as the 
To 


ordain that “no person should be per- 


Committee would have us imagine. 


mitted to be a director in more than 
one national bank serving the same com- 
might remove evils 


” 


munity or locality, 
in one community and create them in 
another. No account seems here to be 
taken either of the question whether the 
man elected director of two banks there- 
by necessarily controls the policies of 
both, or of the other question whether, 
supposing did control them, such 
control would be in the least affected by 
excluding him from actual occupancy 
of The evil, if evil 
there were, would arise from the con- 
trol, not from the actual seat upon both 


he 


more than one. 


as had been expected. As for legislation boards. Again, the Committee’s propo- 
proposed, some of the projects are sound. | sal to forbid interstate corporations to 
One such is the suggestion that two or | keep their funds on deposit with private 
more national banks should not be al-| bankers, is a sweeping provision con- 
lowed to consolidate except with the Con-| ceived from a narrow basis of reasoning. 
troller of the Currency’s approval. This | Corporations thus patronize private 
does not and should not bar acquisition | bankers, on occasion, for precisely the 
of a weak and ill-managed institution | reason that individuals do—namely, 
by a strong and well-conducted one, for | that they obtain thereby special facili- 
the manifest purpose of removing a dan-! ties for their ordinary business opera- 
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tions, which may not be equally obtain- | 


able from a bank. The Committee, in- 
deed, would in one bill require a com- 
pany to limit its relations of this sort 
to national banks, while in another for- 
bidding national banks to underwrite its 
The truth is that 
these relations with private bankers, for 


new security issues. 


such purposes, are as old as banking his- 
tory; Governments themselves (our own 
included) have not disdained them when 
occasion rendered them advantageous. 
It will be seen that some of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are merely 
supplementary to, if not already inher- 
ent in, the existing National Bank law. 
Others are proposals of such hasty and 
sweeping character that no prudent leg- 
islator would dream of acting on them, 
without a much more careful study of 
banking science and history itself than 
The bill pro- 
Committee in regard to 


the Committee has made. 
posed by the 
stock exchange regulation is a mass of 
mischievous absurdities. Beginning with 
the confession that “it is doubtful wheth- 
er the Federal Government has power 
generally to regulate stock exchanges,” 
it proceeds at once to propose that Con- 
gress “prohibit the transmission by the 
mails or by telegraph or by telephone” 
of buying or selling orders for an ex- 
change which has not been incorporat- 
ed. It ends by asking that a penalty of 
$1,000 fine, with imprisonment of two 
years for the first offence and of five for 
the second, be imposed on any one mail- 
ing, telegraphing, or telephoning any 
quotation, order, report, or information 
concerning transactions on such an ex- 
It might have been supposed 
according to 


change. 
that the earlier rumor, 
which members of such a stock ex- 
change were to be forbidden use of the 
mails, had reached the climax of possi- 
ble foolishness in this sort of regula- 
tion. But the proposal actually made 
runs it close for the honor. 


POPULARIZING GENIUS. 

A great tradition is being killed by 
the newspapers. It is the tradition of 
genius starving in a garret, while wait- 
ing for recognition. Genius to-day would 
find it a very difficult task to go on 
starving while there is a single reporter 
abroad with a nose for the news. The 
author of the great, unpublished epic 
that throws “Paradise Lost” into the 
shade may be tempted to lash out at the 
degenerate mob that spends its time 


reading the newspapers instead of im-| 


mortal literature. But he does the news- 
He 


perceive that they are actually in the 


papers a great injustice. fails to 


same business as himself. They, too, 
are anxious to give the world something 
new, something startling, something to 
make the 
gasp, 


Maria across the dining-room table. The 


staid and slippered citizen 


and read the item out aloud to 


press is the great befriender of the revo- 


lutionist in every sphere: in art, in lit- 


erature, in music, in politics. The rea- 
son is obvious. The dreams of genius 
are the stuff headlines are made of. 


Your ordinary academic painter of pic- 


tures must win recognition by painful 


inches, but in the space of a few years 
the Cubists and Futurists have blazoned 
If 


science of publicity had been as well de- 


their name across the world. the 


veloped in Richard Wagner's day as it 
is in our own, there would have been no 


bitter years of struggle. A head- 
“Tinkling Tunes Grilled by Wag- 


few 
lines 
ner” or “New Composer Throws Hat into 
Nibelungen Ring”’—would have settled 
the business. 

There are discriminating souls to 
whom the conquest of publicity by the 
geniuses will fail to give satisfaction. 
They are the rather unreasonable peo- 
ple who make it the world’s shame that 
genius should be allowed to starve in a 
garret, and yet insist that starvation 
is the necessary hallmark of genius. 
Among thinkers of what one may call 
the Younger Set, there is even a dispo- 
sition to regard material success, when 
it does come to the genius, as a blot on 
the ’scutcheon. The Richard Wagner 
whom the world accepts cannot, by defi- 
the 


nition, be the pure genius whom 


world rejected. Perhaps there was a 
streak of the commonplace in him that 
accounts for his present vogue. At any 
rate, in all these restatements of the an- 
cient case of Genius vs. the Contempo- 
rary Age, there is always a tendency to 
praise the genius and blame the age for 
doing exactly the same thing. If genius 
has the right and sacred duty to realize 
itself by throwing a brick at the com- 
placent bourgeoisie of the times, the com- 
placent bourgeois is entitled to live up to 
his own conceptions of the ideal by hurl- 
ing the brick back with interest. The 
genius fulfils his mission by being out 
of gear with the world, but the world is 
expected to be in harmony with genius. 


That is to say, of two straight lines, the 
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first must never be parallel to the sec- 


ond, but it is very disgraceful in the 


second not to be parallel to the first. 
And yet here is where the newspaper 
man does step in to attempt a reconcil- 


iation between the genius and the world 


he spurns. To the thinkers of the Ex 
treme Left who insist that genius is 
essentially an infinite capacity for’ giv 


ing pain to the mob, the reporter says 


“My dear fellow, provided it is a novel 


picturesque kind of pain you have to 
administer, I should be delighted to in 
terview you.” The spirit in which the 
reporter goes at his work may not at 
first sight be exactly one of acceptancé 


He 
in very much the same mood that he ap 
Winsted 


and adoration. approaches Matiss« 


proaches the hen which rings 


a bell every time it lays an egg; for he 


is after the story there is in it. But 


the true Futurist will be ready to ad 


that if the Winsted hen creates the sa! 


spiritual excitement, if it wrenches th: 
soul out of the groove of the conven- 
tional, the hen, too, has fulfilled the 


great mission of art. There is force in 
the precept attributed to the elder Dana 
that a dog biting a man is not new 

but that a man biting a dog is excellent 
news. “Man Biting Dog’’—one feels that 
here is a ready-made title for a Futur 
ist catalogue and a newspaper headlin 
A picture which shows a man walking 
down a staircase, if it receives news 
paper notice at all, will get it in the ob 
scure corner given over to the art re- 
viewer. But when the picture, if it shows 
anything, shows a staircase walking 
down a man, it is front page matte: 
The that the 


picture could not conceivably dic 


genius produced second 
in ob 
scurity. 

It is only one of the little ironies of 
life that the modern newspaper, appar- 
ently so devoted to the trivialities of the 
day, should turn out to be the protector 
of genius whose mission it is to protest 
against the trivial and the temporal. But 


the 


that is only because we overlook 


fact that, whether a thing is trivial or 
divine, the news test is that it must be 
novel, odd, calculated to make people sit 
up and take notice. Because genius is 
always preaching something new, it will 
always get a hearing from the press, 
provided, in theatrical phrase, it has th: 
“wallop.” To-day the Futurist and the 


Cubist are fascinating material for the 


reporter. Ages ago the reporter would 


have taken delight in chronicling the re- 








land,and man 


WRITER OR 


ring to write, remembered 


in training him 


in this a great 


h of Schiller’s work has 
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while his feet were plunged in cold wa- those who used a gold pen. So far has 
ter. Coleridge spoke feelingly of the this condition been reversed that one 
“labor of composition.’ There is no young author, exulting in his success, 


such labor to-day. Keep your ribbon | PUts into the class of freaks those who 


fresh, apply the oil can frequently, cul- have not adopted the new manner. By 


tivate handiness with the screwdriver, | the simple process of a mechanical de- 


. s - rig ite . e hoc > Ie sle 
and writing is a joy. Your slightest | Vice literature has become closely relat- 


mental effort meets the response given|€4 to business letters, balance-sheets, 


by a spirited horse to an almost in- #24 all those other documents of every- 


audible cluck. If you vainly fancy that day existence which constitute real life. 


you have nothing to say, hark for a mo-| There is more in this than appears at 


ment to the music of your thoughts as {rst sight. Even a pencil and a piece 


they stutter along, striving after a stir-|Of wrapping paper—to take the most 


ring message. Under such almost hu-| Modest case of former times—contribut- 


ed a sentimental value to the situation 
| which is impossible now. The typewriter 


man compulsion it is impossible to keep 


the fingers still. Best of all, there Is 
to look back, which | 8ymbolizes respectability, without fuss 


and feathers. 
It is right, however, that a brief last 


little temptation 
with writers of former generations of- 


ten discouraged them from ever going 
honor be done to venerable survivors of 


the old order. We know a man of five 
and seventy who writes uphill on a sheet 


on. 


Perhaps the “mood” has become a dif- 
ferent thing from what it used to be.| 
Not that writers do not still seek out | f foolscap. His sentences are sometimes 
|long, are always sturdy, and often are 
as pointed as the hard little pen he 


uses. He has never, we believe, written 


choice spots to visit. But their aim, as 
we understand it, if it is not to search 


for local color, is to foster their physi- 
on factory management, nor on the high 


cal well-being. Inspiration they are not 
cost of living. When it is said that he 


looking for; they know a handier place 


to find it. From the point of view of the| publishes essays without the accompani- 


ment of either photographs or statis- 


present, it seems effeminate to wait for 
what that| ties, the reader will understand just 


where to place him. We have seen him 


the mood to strike. We know 
led to in the case of De Quincey and 


Colerideg For lack of a modern in-| Sit for half an hour, the pen motionless, 
vention they were driven to opium. The| 48 he looked out of his window to a 
i was a pose from the stigma of | 40zen fir trees up a hill. Poor fellow! 
which only recently has literature been| 2¢ bad only the muse to woo, and that 


able to free itself, Something was need-| t#kes time. 


ed to prove that an author’s methods} 
could be as business-like as a successful | 


, — ‘ MEN OF LETTERS IN POLITICS. 
merchant's This revolution is appar- 


ently consummated. The late David Lonvon, February 21. 
The secession of G, K, Chesterton from 
the staff of the Daily News to that of a 
Labor paper is not quite the most im- 
| portant event of the week. Still, it is 
many hours a day. The lean or fruit-| of interest as symptomatic of an ailment 
less days which former authors experi-| that is afflicting several men of letters 
been wiped out by the type-| Just now. They are the victims of a 
violent antipathy to the organized politi- 
cal parties. 
There is nothing inherently incompat- 
uilotted time can almost invariably) jple petween literary and political emi- 
on a certain amount of work) nence. It is enough to point ¢o the fact 


Graham Phillips took care to explain| 


that ting books was merely a ques- 


tion of sticking at your machine so 


riter. Man or woman sits down to work 


at a given hour, and at the end of an 


» small thing that the| that the present Cabinet includes Lord 
Morley, Augustine Birrell, and Winston 


ty] riter has replaced intermittent by 
Churchill. But when these men entered 
” the party arena they brought with them 
rh riter has also democratized |g much more substantial equipment than 
literature enormously by undermining is possessed by the mere man of letters. 
the position of the “man of letters.”| Lord Morley’s reputation was gained not 
Th as a deal of snobbery in that as a writer of fiction or belles-lettres, 
| but as a philosophical thinker. Mr 
tert lust what it meant is hard now Birrell’s “Obiter Dicta” really were what 
to say. Not wealth or birth, certainly.| pe called them. They were the extra- 


It seemed to give factitious honor to| professional utterances of a working 
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ture in the field that Mr. Churchill gain- 
ed the material for the books which first 
made him known. 

Now, when a novice in politics has al- 
ready thought out for himself the lead- 
ing issues of economics and philosophy, 
or has had enough experience of the 
world to teach him what is meant by co- 
operation for a common purpose, he is 
fit to approach the practical questions 
that occupy the attention of a legisla- 
ture. But the writer, whose main asset 
is an instinct for the dramatic, or a 
strong esthetic sense, or a brilliant 
style, usually makes a fool of himself 
when he meddles with public affairs. His 
political activities are not a deliberate 
attempt to carry out a definite and har- 
monious programme, but consist of a se- 
ries of hysterical spasms. And when he 
is criticised for his futility, he generally 
gives fresh emphasis to the charge by 
indulging in a screaming tirade against 
parties. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous in 
stance of the political ineptitude of the 
mere littérateur is supplied by the ca- 
reer of Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Belloc is 
one of the most charming of essayists 
“Instead of which,” he insisted on be- 
coming a Member of Parliament. By 
grace of the electors of South Salford, 
he sat in the House of Commons for 
nearly five years. At the end of that 
period his constituents heard with re- 
lief that he had had enough of it. Un- 
fortunately, instead of recognizing his 
failure—and failure, under such circum- 
stances, involved no discredit to a man 
whose real gifts lay in another direction 
—Mr. Belloc assumed the attitude of the 
soldier who declared that every other 
man in the regiment was out of step. 
Everybody was wrong and everything 
was wrong. The conflict between the 
parties was only a pretence. The Pre- 
mier and the leader of the Opposition, 
though ostensibly attacking each other 
from public platforms and on the floor 
of the House, were in reality partners 
in a conspiracy to exploit the public and 
share the spoils. In fact, what Mr. Bel 
loc alleged against the party leaders 
was the kind of understanding that is 
said to have existed between Boss Cro 
ker and Boss Platt. 

There is no reason to doubt that Mr 
Belloc honestly believed this absurdity 
He believed it, indeed, so sincerely that 
he joined in the hazardous venture 
founding a weekly newspaper to propa 
gate the tale. This non-party, or rather 
anti-party, organ was at first called the 
Eye-Witness, but the name has lately 
been changed to the New Witness. Th 
proprietors enlisted the aid of several 
of the cleverest literary men of the day 
with the result that the paper soon b: 
came one of the most brilliant publica 
tions in London. It has also becom: 
truth to tell, one of the most scurrilous 
Its virulent anti-Semitism is only one of 


lawyer. And it was in personal adven-| 


- 
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many unwholesome features. It has, of 


course, out-Heroded Herod—that is to 
say, out-Maxsed Maxse—in its abuse of 
the Government over the so-called Mar- 
coni scandal. Within a few weeks Mr. 
Belloc will probably be invited to ap- 
pear before the same select committee 
which recently took in hand the chief 
propagator of these charges and turned 
him inside out. 

It is lamentable that a man of the 
high qualities of Mr. Belloc should thus 
reduce himself to the level of a gutter 
journalist. But such a fate is a fit 
nemesis of the overweening conceit that 
spoils so many able literary craftsmen. 
The heads of writers of a certain type 
are easily turned by the compliments 
that are paid them for their vivid imag- 
ination and their exquisite style. They 
assume at once a “superior person” pose, 
looking down with infinite contempt on 
the commonplace bourgeois persons who 
do the every-day work of the world, 
whether in politics or outside. The sys- 
tem of party government has its evils, 
and serious ones, but the country is far 
better off in the hands of party politi- 
cians than it would be under the con- 
trol of a Parliament composed of the un- 
balanced impressionists that Mr. Belloc 
and his friends would like to see at 
Westminster. 

Maurice Hewlett, Laurence Housman 
and Israel Zangwill are other distin- 
guished men of letters whose recent in- 
cursions into political controversy add 
new point to the old warning that the 
cobbler should stick to his last. On two 
at least of these three the woman suf- 
frage movement has acted like an Irre- 
sistible magnet, pulling them away from 
any kind of mooring that may hitherto 
have attached them to the world of real- 
ities. As to Mr. Chesterton, whose lat- 
est somersault started these reflections, 
the more one ponders his change the 
more one is puzzled to understand it. He 
is leaving the Daily News because, he 
tells us, that paper has come to stand 
for nearly everything he disagrees with 
And he has joined the Daily Herald. 
But the Daily Herald fights for Social- 
ism with a flail. And Mr. Chesterton is 
an anti-Socialist. H. W. H. 


SWISS NOTES. 
NEUCHATEL, Februar P 
Attendance at the Swiss universities, 

and at the Schools of Technology and 
Commerce, has been considerably di- 
minished by the war in the Near East. 
From Geneva, Lausanne, Ziirich, and 
Neuchatel the exodus has been large in 
proportion to the total number of stu- 
dents matriculated. From a small cen- 
tre like Neuchatel, for example, forty 
sulgarians went to the front. This is 
exclusive of Serbs, Rumanians, Turks, 
and Greeks who have been studying in 
the universities and schools of the Con- 
federation. 
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An interesting contribution to the lit- 
erature of Pacificism is a book which 
has just appeared, entitled “Sociologie 
de la paix.” It is an introduction to 
“the philosophy of international law 
The author is Dr. de Maday, professor 
of sociology in the University of Ni 
chatel. By birth an Hungarian, he ps 
fected his studies at Paris and Geneva 
and has written voluminously in Fre: 
and German on social subjects. Not « 
tent with a theoretical treatment of 


ciological problems, he has been engag 
ed in personal investigations at Geneva 
and elsewhere, assisted by his wife and 
a staff of students lle is not only a 


pacificist, but also an ardent feminist. 
His work is not explicitly controversial; 
and his method is objective He prefers 
to let the facts speak for themselves 
He says he has studied “war and peace 
as natural phenomena in the scientific 
sense of the term, to discover what their 
relations are to the evolution of human- 
ity.” By tracing the history of this evo- 
lution, and anticipating its future, he is 
led to take an optimistic view of what 
Whatever opinion may be 


is to come 
entertained of the author's treatment of 
the subject, the book may be recom- 
mended for its clear and vigorous style. 

In these days when Nietzsche's idea of 
the Wille zur Macht has found its way 
into certain kinds of literature, it may 
be worth while to notice a new book in 
which a thesis contradictory to that of 
the German writer is defended. The au- 
thor is not a professional theologian or 
philosopher. He is Jules Gaudard, an 
engineer, who holds an honorary chair 
in the University of Lausanne. In his 
work, “La Foi par l'humilité ou la fores 
par l’infirmité,” he contends that meek- 
ness, modesty, and humility are neces- 
sary not only to scientific progress, but t 
achieving any large result “L' humble 
infirmité” is the most powerful force. 
He seeks to establish this paradox by 
citing many historical examples which 
are, he thinks, decisive. 

Students of the psychology of religion 
will be interested in a work published 
by Professor Schroeder, of the free theo- 
logical faculty at the University of 
Lausanne. The author is less conspic- 
uous than the editor. His object is to 
throw light on the psychological condi- 
tions of the frequent revivals of religion 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The most important part of 
the book consists of a correspondence 
between Louis Bonnard and certain of 
his friends, particularly the eminent 
theologian, Vinet. The letters of Vinet 
hitherto inédites go far to complete one’s 
conception of a religious philosopher 
whose character and work have for more 
than a year been the theme of many 
Swiss and French writers. 

Discussing the probability of Bernard 
Shaw’s plays meeting with success In 
Swiss theatres, Guillermet, a Geneva 
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M. Antonio Villari is the author of a 
work recently published at Lugano, en- 
a singu-| itled “Le The au- 
of thor calls himself a “free believer,” but 

“modernist.” He to 
harmonize the differing doctrines of the 
Latin, Greek, and Protestant Churches. 
While he thinks that each of these has 
its own he criticises Rome 
enforced confession, for its in- 
upon the celibacy of the clergy, 
its discouragement of Bible study 
the laity. He finds fault with 
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correct and “indicates” is charming. 
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Also, different editions using the same 
do not include in their volumes ex- 
actly the same stories. It is these erratic 
customs that make a Kipling Dictionary es- 
pecially desirable, and it is just these va- 
garies that Mr. Young ignores with an im- 
perturbability that speaks well for his self- 
under trying circumstances. 
Considering the fact that the United States 
has been a large contributor to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s success, it should seem that his bib- 
liographer might have included the author- 
ized American editions in his Dictionary 
without incurring the risk of being called 
Mr. Young is evidently of a 
reticent disposition, for he nowhere 
fides in the public exactly what editions he 
has used as the basis of his work. He 
merely remarks in an obscure paragraph 
that “practically the whole of Mr. Kipling’s 
publishing in Great Britain has been done 
through two houses; the stories and prose 
writings through Macmillan & Co. and the 
verse through Methuen & Co.” From which 
we infer that he has used these editions, 
but he could not be convicted of the charge 
statement that he definitely 


titles 


possession 


unpatriotic. 
con- 


from 
makes, 
Twenty-six titles assigned 
to “Life’s Handicap,” fourteen to 
Inventions,” five to “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” and two to “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” occur in the Outward Bound 
tion under the book titles, “In Black and 
White,” ’Rickshaw,” “From 
to “Soldiers Three, Pts. I and 
The Work,” “Under the Deodars,’ 
and “The Jungle Book.” This number of 
deviations (it may not be complete) is 
sufficient to cause much trouble to the read- 
er, but not large enough to have added any 
appreciable amount to the work of the bib- 
liographer had he made note of the Ameri- 
can titles. Having done so much, it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Young did not do a little 


any 


in the Dic- 


tionary 
“Many 


edi- 
Sea 


_— 


“Phantom 


Sea, 


Day's 


more. 

Glaring as are these omissions in a work 
only for being should be 
it is comprehensive, they are yet not 
unaccountable when makes allowance 
forthe English point of view. But confus- 
ing errors in arrangement are inexcusable 
both on the part of the compiler and the 
publisher. Even an Englishman might be 
expected to know his alphabet. Mr. Young 
not. With the articles and preposi- 
tions he is wholly at sea. When “the” oc- 
curs in the body of title, he usually disre- 
gards it entirely. The simple rule of al- 
phabeting is this: the article which is the 
first word of a title or subject is disregard- 
ed, but otherwise alphabeting is done in 
exact accordance with the author's title. 
The indefinite article presents the same 
dificulties to Mr. Young as does the defi- 
instance, “In Ambush” follows 
land, ete.” The prepositions are 
hopeless. “In Error” deserts the other 
and is found cozily wedged between 
Experimenter” and “Inex- 
pressibles.” In correct alpMabeting, each 
word, irrespective of its length is an entity, 
and titles are arranged first by the initial 
then by the succeeding ones. We 
admit that the intricacies of alphabeting 
present difficulties to the uninitiated, but 
what excuses the following entries? 
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Mowell the frog. 
Mowglli's Wife. 

Mowagll leaves the jungle. 
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“Miss,” our compiler gives up in despair vhole loaf Even Buchanan, t Se 
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Mr. Young must, however, have credit for Vox Dei.” In November, 1847, I 
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half of the volume, page by page This } e in store for both countri Polk ol 
method of locating a title may be recom i to h abie ion to “mani 
mended on the score of accuracy, but it fest destiny.” but he had ty 
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i events soon stirred the militant spirit of 
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lowers the scholarship standards; and in 
addition to the objections already mention- 
ed, it often taxes the resources of the 
school and inconveniences the native at- 
it teaches the foreigner at Ger 
many’s expense—for none of these school 
self-supporting—to become a successful! 
rival of the German in commerce, th 
trades, and the arts; and, last but not least, 
the aggressive feminine element from othe: 
American girls are 
largely caused native con 
servatism much uneasiness. 

There is no doubt that the freedom with 
which students from abroad have enter 
the German schools has contributed not a 
little to Germany's excellent reputation 
throughout the world; but it would be eas- 
ily possible to limit and sift the foreig: 
element without excluding it. Suggestions 
more rigid entrance re- 
quirements as to preparation, much larger 
entrance and incidental fees from outsiders, 
and earlier enrolment of natives in 
order to give them the preference, are all 
feasible and reasonable. 

Roy TEMPLE “House. 
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AMUNDSEN’S DISCOVERY. 


The South Pole: An Account of the Nor- 
wegian Antarctic Expedition in the 
“Fram,” 1910-1912. By Roald Amund- 
sen. Translated from the Norwegian 
by A. G. Chater. With maps and il- 
lustrations. In two volumes. New 
York: Lee Keedick. $10 net. 

To countless readers who have been 
wrought up to the point of wanting to 
get just as far from the North 
Pole as circumstances will allow, here 
sa opportunity. In Capt. 
Amundsen’s attractively dressed  vol- 
umes there are no contested claims to 
be defended, no hurling of railing ac- 
cusations, no hasty and ill-considered 
pronunciamentos to be apologized for, 
undue gloating over achievements 
This is the narrative of a modest, 
unassuming gentleman, bearing on its 
face the stamp of absolute sincerity. It 
is an evident pleasure to him to reflect 
that as many others as possible had a 
share in his achievement. When his 
party had reached a spot as near the 
actual pole as could be determined, the 
right hands of each of the five men pres- 
ent simultaneously grasped the staff of 
the Norwegian flag and put it in posi- 
tion to be left as a memorial, nor did 
the flag bear any caution to future ex- 
plorers that Capt. Amundsen had “for- 
mally taken possession of the entire re- 
gion, and adjacent, for and in the name 
of” King Haakon VII. And in addition 
to all these evidences of befitting mod- 
esty in his book, various American au- 
diences during the past few weeks have 
heard him remark that the researches 
in oceanography, carried on with the 
Fram under First Officer Nilson, during 


away 
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no 


won. 
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the interval between the landing of the 
polar party and its return from the Pole 
to open water, will take rank in the fu- 
ture as far the most important feature 
of the expedition. All of this is just 
what we have learned to expect from 
the quiet, persistent, and competent ex- 
plorer who a few years ago wormed the 
little Gjéa through the northern ice 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, adding 
much to our store of geographical know- 
ledge, picking up the magnetic pole as 
he went along, and writing his name 
down in history as the first man to take 
a vessel from ocean to ocean north of 
Patagonia. And here we may appro- 
priately mention the warm tribute 
which he pays to the services of Fred- 
erick A. Cook, during the terrible suf- 
ferings of the crew of the Belgica in 
Antarctic waters, in the winter of 1898- 
99. It will be remembered that the crew 
was attacked by both scurvy and insan- 
ity. “Cook's behavior at this time won 
the respect and devotion of all. It is 
not too much to say that Cook was the 
most popular man of the expedition, 
and he deserved it. From morning to 
night he was occupied with his many 
patients, and when the sun returned it 
happened not infrequently that, after a 
strenuous day’s work, the doctor sacri- 
ficed his night’s sleep to go hunting 
seals and penguins, in order to provide 
the fresh meat that was so greatly need- 
ed by all. Upright, honorable, 
capable, and conscientious in the ex- 
treme—such is the memory we retain 
of Frederick A. Cook from those days.” 
Will any one ever solve the psychologi- 
cal problem of Dr. Cook? 

In his introductory chapter, 
Amundsen again raises the question of 
the validity of the reported Antarctic 
discoveries of Lieut. Charles Wilkes, in 
1840, though not to the extent of deny- 
ing that the Antarctic continent was 
seen at all. The cartography of Wilkes 
he regards as at least inexplicably inac- 
curate, “Wilkes 
quently been sailed over in many places, 
by several expeditions.” Doubtless, the 
sensational subsequent career of Wilkes, 
with its various controversies and court- 
martials, has been more or less respon- 
sible for a certain quickness of heart to 
disbelieve in all that he reported. In its 
general outlines, however, the northern 
border of the Antarctic continent as 
now known is not fatally out of har- 
mony with the claimed observations of 
Wilkes. through the long stretch from 
95° to 155° east longitude; and as the 
land actually exists, it should seem to re- 
quire more than inaccurate cartography 
on Wilkes’s part to justify the harsh 
conclusion that he never saw it. It will 
be remembered that Gen. A. W. Greely, 
the National Geographic Magazine, and 
other authorities regarded Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s observations of 1908 and 
1909 ‘as removing the last ground of sus- 
picion from the good faith of Wilkes. 
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The change of purpose that suddenly 
headed the Fram for the South Pole af- 
ter she had been fitted up for a voyage 
in the Arctic basin was not known to 
the crew itself, with the exception of 
First Officer Nilson, until the vessel had 
reached Madeira. The sudden announce 
ment that the North Polk 
covered was, of course, the 
the change. The adequate f 
the long northern voyage which Amund 
sen had planned was not yet complete, 


had been dis 
reason tor 


financing of 


and with the best incentive to contri- 
butions now removed, the outlook, for 
the time being, was virtually hope- 
less. But out of the darkness there 


mind of the 
sail 


came to the resourceful 
‘eader the sudden inspiration to 
In that direction he believ- 
ed successes to be attainable which, 
while deferring the more expensive 
northern trip, could be so used as to 
put that enterprise firmly on its feet. 
The probable criticism that a voyage into 
the Antarctic just at time would 
be a discourtesy to Capt. Scott, he did 
not regard as serious. The British ex- 
organized primarily for 
extended scientific 
attainment of the 


consideration. 


southward. 


that 


pedition was 


research, with the 

only a 
subordinate With 
Amundsen, on the other hand, penetra- 
main aim, with 


Pole as 


very 


tion to the Pole was the 
only such scientific research as others 
limited 
and the 


could with 
equipment, while he himself 
necessary assistants were pushing that 
aim to the speediest possible conclusion. 
Of course, he avoided Scott's previously 
announced of McMurdo 
Sound and the Beardmore Glacier. The 


tay of Whales, chosen as his basis, lies 


accomplish, very 


route, by way 


350 geographic miles east of Scott’s win- 
ter quarters in McMurdo Sound But 
the claim that one searcher 
after some bit of scientific fact 


is bound to lie back and await the suc- 


in any case, 


desirable 


cess or failure of another who has start- 
ed previously on the quest is wholly in- 
admissible. 

We need not linger over the details of 
journey. have had 
no dearth of incidents of ice travel of 
late. The chief peculiarity in 


the sledge teaders 
Amund 
sen’s case lay in the necessity of travel- 
ling over ice-covered land, rather than wa 
ter, and land of such conformation as to 
leave no escape from an ascent to a level 
yf more than ten thousand feet. These 
mountain slopes regards as 
in themselves sufficient to determine the 
question as between Eskimo dogs and 
the Manchurian ponies used by Shackle- 
ton and Scott. An ascent absolutely out 
of the question for ponies can readily 
be conquered by the pro- 
blem of food for the latter is gre 
ly simpler. fondness 
for these faithful animals will hardly 
enjoy the persistent realism with which 
this side of the sledge journey Is relat- 
forty dogs when 
was reached, 


Amundsen 


dogs, and the 
vsome- 


One who has a 


ed. There were above 
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flesh 
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a little south of the eighty-fifth parallel 
Here twenty-four were killed and th: 
food 
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Cook's figures. tury and a half after it had gone down him. For he not only has to kill the 

trip which Capt. with a galleon of the Spanish Armada. Mollah of Konia, to embalm him, in 

every one will From the moment of its discovery until the cabin of a Nile steamer, and to 

his pluck, its final inexplicable disappearance, its stow him away in a mummy-case which 

todianship entails endless alarmsand happens to be at hand: given an enemy 

dangers. Official pursuit in Ireland, pri- and a mummy-case, this is what any 

ate intrigue in France, are equally un- spirited young Egyptologist might do. 

remitting. The chief sufferer on this Randall's real feat is in impersonating 

account is a gentleman who, having the Mollah, the expected deliverer of 

in King James’s service— Islam, putting himself at the head of 

{ENT F revered by the Preten- the plot against British rule, and only 
der’s young adherents and a shining disclosing his identity at the moment 

Ifanoverian arrows—late in which is most convenient for Mr. Stiles. 

grievously embar- The Nile steamer in which the Mollah 

y of his courage. becomes a mummy is carrying rifles into 

‘ it successful attempt at assas- the Blue Nile country, ostensibly for 
ination, followed by an uncommonly Abyssinia, but really for the followers 
ful recovery, had lett John Claver- of the Mollah. Randall is aboard not 
anently incapacitated for fac- only on England's account, but on beau- 

word play or the crack of fire- tiful Elizabeth Hilken’s. They make a 
disgrace of this singu- sensational delivery of small-arms 

is protected by the through the falls of the Blue Nile. There 

comrade-in-arms, the faithful, with Zanda Pasha, the vil- 

This Irish Don Quixote lanous Turk, await them. When we 

S to the disabled hero his. note that the Turk covets Elizabeth, that 
own reputation for bravery, together she loves Randall, and that Randall 
and “eth anne with the hope of winning a certain fair loves both Elizabeth and the dancing 
eupesially of © lady to whom the Cause is more than girl, it will be perceived that heart-in- 
any mere suitor, and finally goes to the terest is not stinted. However, a plague 

caffold in his stead, lest the public dis- is introduced to kill off superfluous peo- 

of Clavering’s weakness should ple, including the fatuous Hilken and 

them all. the dancing girl, and Randall is free to 

Such a psychological complication as rescue the other maiden of his heart. 

Clavering’s incapacity introduces con- The eventual discovery that the mau 

rts rather oddly with the atmosphere she loves is not a dragoman, or even a 

of adventure prescribed by tra-, prince of Asiatic blood, but a fine young 
the Jacobite romance. The Englishman and budding Governor of 
mmering and inconsecutive in Upper Egypt, is pleasant for Elizabeth. 


i 


insight into 


eredith, It conveys 


impression, manages to in- 
rbreadth escapes and state- 
es in about equal propor- 


n introduces as the young 


Dew and Mildew: Semi-detached Stor- 
ies from Karabad, India. By Percival 
Christopher Wren. New York: Long- 


1 puppet-like presence cred- 
mans, Green & Co. 


ich wanton perverseness 

behind the scenes. Bet- The author of these striking stories 

narrative one enjoys bits eyjdently is, or has been, connected with 

ape rather poetically de the British department of education in 

i, and the occasional passages in J[ndia. A fly-leaf credits him with sever- 

h the author turns from her story ag] books on teaching in India, but the 

plead the misfortunes and sing the | eyjdence is hardly needed. Througb- 

eneral praises of the gallant Irish gen- oyt the tales which make up this vol- 

emen of the eighteenth century, ume runs a vein of comment on Indian 

school methods. The hero of the book, 

so far as it has one, is the English 

the er inde é mate tage master of a school for natives in Kara- 

7 New York: Harper & Bros. bad; and the villain is an ignorant M.P. 

Randall, Englishman and Egyptol- who has come to India to make trov- 

ogist; Hilken, American dealer in sec-| ble, in the schools and elsewhere. This 

Miriam Alex- ondhand rifles; Elizabeth, his daugh- unspeakable person the author, in the 

P. Putnam's tor; Major Talbot, of the Upper Nile; end, joyfully hoists with his own petard 

Zanda Pasha, villanous Turk; a suppos- —hoists not only out of India, but out of 

the action of this story Is defl. ed dragoman, really a prince and “Mollah | life altogether, to the great content of 

igned to the years 1744-47, the of Konia”; a dancing girl: these are the|the reader. To the schoolmaster is 

is not asked to march with Bon- chief persons in this (we gather) thril-| awarded that grand prize of the Anglo- 

Prince Charlle from Edinburgh to Iing romance. Randall is young, and Indian, a legacy enabling him to turn 
oden, or otherwise to participate In even more handsome than learned. He his face towards Home. 

lore decisive events of ‘45. Instead has spent much time in native disguise, But apart from this contrasted pair 

s acquainted with certain Irish Ja- learning the manners and the tongues and the events and interests which con- 

; their efforts to secure to the of Egypt and Islam. He has made the cern them, an altogether distinct motive 

| three pilgrimages of the faithful, and is runs through these tales—two of them, 

fabulous valu The casket initiate In the innermost mysteries of in fact. One may call them the Phan- 

I wondrous “bauble” has the Moslem cult. This Is just as well, tom "Rickshaw motive and the Wee Wil- 


mn the Galway coast, a cen- considering what Mr. Stiles expects of’ lie Winkie motive, without meaning to 


men and women 
ness of 


on here are rn) ———_——- 


immaturity But : The Dragoman. By George K. Stiles. 
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imply that they have been lifted from 
Kipling. The clash of skeptical Qcci- 
dent with ghostly Orient, and the pa- 
thetic figure of the English child in un- 
natural and unwholesome surroundings, 
are themes which belong to all Anglo 
Indian literature. They are effectively 
mingled here. Behind the happy activi- 
ties of the members of the “Junior Curl- 
ton Club” of Karabad lies the waiting 
shadow of an Eastern curse which we 
know is not to be balked of its innocent 
victim. The scene of the ghostly action 
is known as “Sudden-Death Lodge.” Un- 
der a certain pipal tree in Karabad an 
old fakir has sat and worshipped after 
his fashion for fifty years. A rich na- 
tive dislodges him, uproots the tree, and 
builds a fine house on the spot. The 
fakir dies, cursing the house and all 
who may dwell in it. A series of fatali- 
ties follows, which the chronicler does 
not profess to explain—“Coincidence, no 
doubt: but coincidences are many—east 
of Suez.” Sudden-Death Lodge changes 
hands many times; there is always some 
person, bold, or careless, or simply skep- 
tical, to find advantage in its absurdly 
small rental—and, sooner or later, to 
pay the penalty. The grim, matter-of- 
fact manner of the story-teller intensi- 
fies the grewsomeness of his tale, which 
is fashioned for those who have hairs 
to stand and flesh to creep. 


A GERMAN IN AMERICA. 


Amerika—heute und morgen: Reise- 
erlebnisse von Arthur  Holitscher. 
Berlin: S. Fischer & Co. 

Some years ago the late Von Polenz 
visited America in a quiet, unheralded 
way and gave us a dignified and impar- 
tial account of American conditions and 
problems, in the volume entitled “Das 
Land der Zukunft.” And now another 
German poet, going about his work in 
much the same way, has produced a not- 
able book. The writing is delightfully 
unconventional and direct. The author is 
enthusiastic about the general spirit and 
atmosphere of the American democracy, 
but is indignant over practices and in- 
stitutions which flatly contradict the 
original ideals of that democracy. 

Among the cursory notes jotted down 
after his arrival in New York during 
the hot spell of the summer of 1911, is 
a protest against skyscrapers, against 
billboards and electrical signs. He re- 
sents having a cocoa-drinking baby of 
colossal proportions, the latest pugilistic 
sensation, or other equally elated images 
thrust at him from the sky. Deciding 
to forget all esthetic standards for a 
while, he wisely reserves his opinion of 
New York until he can make its ac- 
quaintance at a more propitious sea- 
son, and starts upon a round of visits. 
The first is to the George Junior Repub 
lic in Freeville, in whose founder he 
recognizes a noble American type, brief- 
ly characterizing him as “the right man 


a & 


The Nation 


to cherish a great sentiment in his 
heart and to realize it through an idea.” 
He spends an afternoon at East Aurora, 
fails to find the founder of the famous 
Roycroft Shop, whose portrait, as he 
has known it from the magazines and 
bill-boards, struck him as a type, half 
monk, half-Montmartrois, and decides 
that the enterprise itself combines the 


features of Angelico with those of Bat 
num. 

Most surprising is MHolitscher’s ac- 
count of Chautauqua. He attends an 
Old First Night im the great amphithe- 
atre, and the eight thousand men and 
women who have come from all parts 
of the country to this great democratit 
summer college convey to him the 
meaning of Walt Whitman's pet phrase, 
“en masse.” He is astonished at the 
quality of the lectures and the standing 
of the lecturers, and arrives at the con 
clusion that the work of Chautauqua, if 
thoroughly investigated, would be found 


o be doing something for the future 


which was not originally in the pro 
gramme. In the porter and the lift 
man of the Athenwum Hotel, both col 
lege men, he welcomes a type exclusive- 
ly limited to America and utterly impos 
sible in Europe: the student working 
his way through the university. 

Kansas City gave him the first un- 
pleasant shock. A car-ride through the 
delta of the Blue River, with its sordid 
shanties, revealed to him features of 
that prosperous city with which the 
then uncompleted Child Welfare Exhi 
bition did not reconcile him. He failed 
to find in it practical object-lessons on 
the horrors of child labor—a conclu- 
sion which was perhaps premature, 
though it did not detract from the hu 
miliating truth of his remarks on the 
subject with which he is amazingly fa- 
miliar. 

Chicago, “the city of world-famous 
warehouses, stock-yards, wheat eleva 
tors, and brothels,” is to Holitscher “the 
most horrible place on this globe.” He 
briefly suggests its material and spir- 
itual atmosphere: “Through one nostril 
you inhale coal dust, through the other 
the fumes of boiling glue. They com- 
bine into a paste which settles on the 
cerebral membranes, and lo! the Chi- 
cago conscience has come into exist- 
ence.” A visit to the stock-vards brings 
the author face to face with conditions 
of labor for which there is no parallel 
in any other country in the world, the 
age-limit, the artificial stimulation of 
individual energy, and other features, 
which fill him with horror at the inhu 
man exploitation and premature exhaus 
tion of human vitality going on in the 
industrial life of this country. His con- 
demnation of what 1e calls the “Taylor 
System” is likely to be largely quoted in 
the German press. The impressions 
are somewhat relieved by a visit to the 


parks, with their playgrounds, swim 


ming-pools, gymnasiums, libraries, etc., 
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which he is surprised to hear are open 
to everybody without the least formal- 
ity. Hull House, however, leaves him 
in a somewhat skeptical attitude. Elim 
inating the personality of Miss Addams, 
he regards that enterprise as but a 
plaster upon a festering sore of the so 
cial organism. That the indirect social 
vork done in and through that institu 
tion has called attention to urgent so 
ial reforms of a more radical nat 
eems to have escaped Holitscher’s oth- 
erwise penetrative insight 

Among foreign writers on America 
his German author is probably the first 


to give unqualified praise to the Amer 


ican school-marm,. He compares the 
women who bring so much “warmth, 
kindness, and beauty into the school 
room” with the “hord of arrogant 
tyrants and self-righteous fool ho 
robbed him of his childhood Hie sees 
only good in the far-reaching int 
which education by women and co-edu 


on must have upon the Ar 
youth. “In the simplest mann 
American boy learns to understand 
vord equality, for where should equ 
ity begin unless it be in the esta 
ment of the same legal status for 
two sexes of mankind?” 

On the author's return to Ne York 
the skyscrapers no longer fill him with 
the horror they at first inspired—he be 
gins to understand the reason for thelr 
being. This part of the book contains 
a very conscientious and judicious sur 
vey of the immigration problem on E! 
lis Island. While other foreign authors 
have nothing but severe censure for it 
Holitscher judges it with comparativ 
mildness. In spite of the human trage 
dies he witnessed at detention quarters 
he gives the immigrant commission the 
benefit of the doubt. He admits that it 
is doing the best within its power, but 
thinks it should be recruited from men 
specially trained for their responsible 
duties. He seems likewise to have look- 
ed deeply into the color problem, which 
is interesting European countries His 
acquaintance with intelligent negroes in 
New York has convinced him that this 
question is bound to be a menace to 
the democracy. 


The Vaunt of Men, and Other Poems. By 
William Ellery Leonard. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Leonard has chosen a fitting title. 
Though taken from the first poem, it 
applies equally to almost the whole vol 
ime, through which run the boast and 
flourish of youth, a confidence in the 
insuperable power of the vision seen and 
held When an editor failed to app 
ate his proffered work 
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Among the mountains, consciou of mine 
own, 

I bowed and went n 5 { 

Possessed Of an “inviolate will and flery 
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But cannot find in all my journeying 
What it may be. 


If there is some courting of the gran- 


diose mood in Mr. Leonard’s- work, his 
style is often direct, even colloquial. 
“What makes us wander?” is the infor- 


mal beginning of a subtle poem. Time 
and again a charming vista, full of life 
and color and familiar to all, is called 
up a single line. His outlook con- 
stantly is poetic and there is volume in 
the note he strikes. His verse shows 
variety and well-managed ingenuity. 
This is only another way of saying that 
he well equipped to significant 
work when once his aim and purpose 
gain sharpness. To judge by the few 
examples of light verse given, he might 
do well to devote more time to that spe- 
cies. He might properly forget for the 
nonce that he is more than a gay rhym- 
er—for the reason that his little elf of 
the woods, so prettily drawn, will carry 
more conviction than can his undirected 
striving for oneness with the infinite. 


by 


is do 


H. Munro Chad- 
University Press. 
Putnam's Sons. $4 


The Heroic Age. 
wick. Cambridge 
New York: G. P. 
net. 

This book must arrest the attention of 
students alike of Greek and of Teutonic 
life and literature, Opinions will differ 
as to some of the conclusions reached, 
and, more especially, as to the emphasis 
laid upon certain contributory factors 
which may seem to apply equally well 
to the genesis of other literary phenom- 
ena. But this is a question of detail. 
Mr. Chadwick's comparative method am- 
ply justifies itself as a working hypo- 
thesis. Unfettered by a priori and con- 
ventional claims, drawn from chrono- 
logic sequence, he examines the actual 
antecedents and environment of the He- 
roic Age in Greece, about 1000 B. c., and 
also the sources of Teutonic poetry in 
the third to the sixth centuries of our 
their stratification in subse- 
He asserts that suffi- 
ciently similar conditions produced, 
with no suspicion of imitation, strik- 
ingly similar results. Passing over an- 
other millennium, Mr. Chadwick finds 
in Servian poetry, celebrating the bat- 
tle of Kossovo, 1389 a. p., good grounds 
for speaking of a Slavonic Heroic Age, 
although he disclaims a thoroughgoing 
acquaintance with Slavonic literature. 
Other Heroic Ages, notably the Celtic, 
heroic vault 


sy 


with 
centuries. 


era, 
quent 


are suggested until an 
seems to be arched overhead, sown with 
fixed stars apparentiy equidistant from 
They are projected on a 
background for the mo- 
ment, we are concerned with the 
angle converging at our point of obser- 
vation. Mere chronologic sequence, in 
other words, is obliterated, and justly, 
if the writer has succeeded in making 
In chapter v, on 
is con- 


the spectator. 
and, 
only 


common 


good his contentions. 
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tained the author's specific thesis. He 
would divide the history of heroic 
poetry into four stages: 


To Stage I belong the court-poems of 
the Heroic Age itself; to Stage II the epic 
and narrative poems based on these; to 
Stage III the popular poetry of the eighth 
and following centuries; to Stage IV the 
German poems of the twelfth and follow- 
ing centuries, composed at a time when 
heroic subjects had again come into favor 


with the higher classes. 


Brief criticism or illustration would be 
unfair. Much of the application through- 
out the book is suggestive and valua- 
ble. Some of it is new. Only occasion- 
ally, in the Homeric section, does the 
reader have an uneasy sense of a jug- 
gling with Procrustean formule. Here, 
while the author occasionally magnifies 
coincidences and minimizes diver- 
gences in the pursuit of illustrations, he 
shows continually an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Homer and Homeric ques- 
tions. As quarry for the poems he as- 
signs the Greek Heroic Age to the elev- 
enth century B. c., and takes into due 
consideration the data gleaned from the 
Cretan and so-called “Mycenzan” yields. 
He might perhaps have reinforced more 
clearly a claim for independent pre- 
historic civilization from the north, if 
he could have seen the volume, since 
published, “Prehistoric Thessaly” (Wace 
& Thompson). He finds between the 
eleventh and ninth centuries leeway 
enough (though less than in the cor- 
responding period in the Teutonic Age) 
for the application of his formule, and 
concludes that the Homeric poems, as 
composed, belong to Stage II and reflect 
the age of the kings as epics based on 
the court poems of the Heroic Age it- 
self. The various anachronisms, lin- 
guistic and other, he disposes of in no 
more arbitrary fashion than is custom- 
ary to surgeons operating upon the Ho- 
meric corpus. In treating the A®olic 
element he argues that the poems could 
not have been wholly written down and 
transmitted in ®olic, but were first 
adapted to the literary Ionic (made cur- 
rent by Archilochus) of Eubea and the 
Cyclades. His description of the lan- 
guage of the Epics as “practically identt- 
cal” with that of Solon’s poems, seems 
somewhat unguarded, even with the 
£olic elements left out. The “type” 
and much of the subject-matter of the 
Homeric poems, Mr. Chadwick con- 
cludes, must have been fixed by the 
tenth century, and they contained ele- 
ments of still greater antiquity, but he 
refuses to believe that these earlier and 
later “elements” (not “portions’—he 
wisely differentiates) are separated by 
any wide interval. Continuing the ex- 
amination of the Homeric with the Teu- 
tonic poetry, he feels able to draw many 
similar inferences. Many of these are 
of real interest and importance. In the 
chapter on Myth in the Homeric Poems 
especial attention may be called to his 
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(p. 2588), illustrating the Cata 
logue of the Ships and the distribution 
of dialects. From these he 
geniously that virtually all of the chief 
f the 
Achwan branch or, at any rate, the West 
Greek dialects. 

In his résumé (chap. xv) of the points 
between two Heroi 
Ages, Mr. Chadwick occasionally empha- 
might be 
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Offa analogy would b« 


sought in the biography of a statesman 


isons are suggestive; instance, 


we should turn to a 
or 
or Lycurgos 
His point also seems well taken that the 
ordinarily made between 


literary poem like the 


comparisons 


Homer and a 


fEneid are not so illuminating as the 
comparison between the Homeric Age 
and similar conditions, such as thos 


in the Teutonic. Homer, for example, 
emphasizes the personal motif 
tinguished from the national. 
may be noted as early as the Spartan 
of Tyrtzus, and clearly 
patriotism 


as dis- 


A chang: 


“Marseillaise” 
in the national 
Eneid. 

For the book as a whole, and for most 
of the details, students of literature 
have good reason to be grateful. But we 
feel bound in closing to protest against 


of the 


the implication contained in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the book. Mr 
Chadwick has previously (p. 439) ob- 


served that “the real problem presented 
by the Homeric poems is one not of lit 
erature, but of anthropology.” But even 
this hardly prepares us, so far as Homer 


is concerned, for his conclusion of the 
whole matter: 

It is [he say p. 463, the italics ar 
ours] not reasonable to regard the Anglo 
Saxon poems, much less the Homeri 
poems, as products of barbarism 
The pictures presented to us are those of 
persons by no means ignorant of the pleas 
ures and even the refinements of civilized 
life, yet dominated by the pride and pa 
sions which spring from an entirely reck 
less individualism and untrained by ex; 
rience to exercise moderation Accordi: 


to the view put forward above, the explana 


tion of such features is to be found not so 

ch in any peculiarly fertile gift of the 
imagination by which the convention 
court poetry of these periods was inspir 
but rather in the circumstar 

! nd in the character of t! 

hich produced that poetr 

If it is here really implied that 
are to content ourselves with so mechar 
ical a conception of the genesis of great 
poetry, lovers of Homer at least l 
hardly acquiesce. The Iliad and Ody 
sey, with their entail to uncounted 
beneficiaries, cannot be ascribed to any 
thing less vital than catholic imagina- 
tion. Without it no facile stilus or 


rhapsodist could have responded success- 
fully to the mere impacts of court life 


r 
Lhe 


and circumstance. 
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November 16, 
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“Do not 
speak to 
and speak to 
I should like to tell you.” 
umstantial let- 
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hoy on November 
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not 
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life gross 
principled 
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caused by 
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young 
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expressed only 


consciousness 
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my sins, produce a mistaken one-sided im- 
and .. . No; after all, leave 
my diaries just as they are. One sees in 
them at least that in spite of the baseness 
and of my youth, I was not 
forsaken by God, and that at least when I 
older, I began to understand and 
Him a bit.” 


pression, 


wickedness 


grew 


love 


General Wil- 
by 
in many respects a 
glad to 
Bramwell 


Life of 
written 


The Authoritative 
Booth” 


sioner G. S$ 


liam (Doran), Commis- 


Railton, is 
disappointing volume, and one is 
from the 


that it is 


know preface by Gen. 
Booth to be 

final biography of his father. 
intended 


Army, and 


not regarded as the 
Commissioner 
primarily 
is too 


in- 


association 


book is for 


the 


Railton’'s 


mer rs of Salvation 


trac in character to command the 
not 
body. It is impossible not to be 
the of 
author, but it is equally impossible, even 
overlooks inelegancies of 
to be that lacks 
of the essential qualities of the biog- 


tarian 


erest of readers in active 
that 


impressed 


with 


with zeal and earnestness 
the 
if one certain 
style 


some 


not conscious he 
It is perhaps in being true to the 
the Salvation Army that Com- 
fails to adequate to 
funeral of Mrs. Booth, 


principles of 
Railton 
Just 
ards of the late General himself, 


missioner be 


his task as the 
after" 
seized upon as a heaven-sent opportun- 
the of Salvationist 
biography is regarded 
asion for reviewing 
the work and aims of the army rather than 
vr presenting a life-like picture of its 
It would naturally be impossible 
the from work, and 
Booth himself would have been the 
urge that the work much 
the man as to render the latter 
insignificant by comparison; but those 
are outside the particular field of the Sal- 
vation Army, although sympathetic towards 
intense interest in the 
personality of late General one of 
the prominent of the the 
past half century, and they expect to find 
the man as 
This is what 
Commissioner Railton fails to give. 


dissemination 
this 


an oct 


i for 


propaganda, so 


by its author as 


founder. 


to separate man his 


William 
first to 


was so 


more than 


who 


its aims, have an 


the 
figures 


as 
world in 


in his biography a picture of 


well as of the inspired leader. 


sub-title of E. Alexander Powell's 
Frontier” (Scribner)—namely, 
Man's War for Civilization in 
an idea of the book’s real 
The author was recently a mem- 
American 


The 
‘The Last 
“The White 
\frica”—gives 
haracter 
ber of the 
Egypt. His 
by 


consular service in 
are evi- 
comparisons, are in- 
things and already 
or less known to his cisatlantic 
readers. He is possessed of a pungent and 
vivacious style, and he has proved himself a 
observer. It must be that some of the 
ormation derived from sources not 
the general reader or the casual 

In a book which is as fascinating 
Mr. Powell much inti- 

te knowledge of some of the 
which go to make up the “Dark Continent, 
particularly in its northern 
Beginning with Morocco, Algiers, and 
the progress, 
French 


American antecedents 
his which 


with 


denced 
variably places 


more well 


keen 
Int was 
open to 
traveller 
shows 


a a novel, 


countries 


” 


and eastern 
methods, 
occupation, the 
to the 


tracing 
of the 


to 


runi and 
effects 
cene shifts 
flelds of the 


exploitation. 


ind 
Sahara, and thence 
Italian venture in North Afri- 
un The difficulties of the 
ituation are clearly set forth, and the dim 
distant indicated 
over rather but 


of are 


lightly, 


prospects success 


Egypt is passed 
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Zanzibar and the rest of the East African tened the reclassification already planned. how r, a severe but merited criticism 


coast come in for much more detailed treat I r ilt has been a Yr nstitut f f Brags 

ment. One of the most interesting chapter ull the tate-paper grouy and of n l i ( 

is called The Spiked Helmet in Africa It ll ¢ lepartmental grou In 

recounts the Ge! in methods of extending , Pre rr Andrew volu ! t ] 
the interests of the Fatherland beyond i held up for 

The work of Cecil Rhodes in the acquisiti« 

of British territory below the equator find 1 Dr. Paullin i 

an enthusiasti expounder and a spirited a re! I ring « t I I 

apologist in Mr. Powell His account olf 


scenes and conditions, and his clear t 
ments of the political situation, rea \ ri rtant t 
and procedure go far towards making i Ph l-known “Cal 
of the things plain for which an expla! \ ca 1 \ ti : 
is sought in iin in t periodi i it . r 
The book is ill rated ith l ; a 
half-tones, most t " rd il rea I . t t 
acteristic . l ! i i 
. ‘ 
I iol I I ot ft Bal j ‘ 1 i ) " t t } ‘ 
expedition < the lI ( } | ¢ ‘ h 
in » | t S 4 x t i I ] ¢ { I f ( I i 
yr, Dr. I ji. Ba ‘ ing the opinior s ¢ \ i t 
well in “Bis 1 or tl é ( f | ' , ; : 
Putna r} 1 i Sj t! i of t f ‘ , , 
» at C i I | ! t Cc issio last it | of ‘ | 
l ith it l ii P l ion Commi l t re 
ost modern smile, can here read |} t ed ith instructior to ler » col 
was found, put together, st« } nd found other thing the future 
again, and how finally it ruiz t! expe- of State Papers, America and \ t I iall t 
dition which had restored it to upper alr \ ecision | ilready n! 1 not t Mr not a 
and living men Da-udu—ancientest st to continue the publication t t nt t} r nt { to 1 ast ft 
as he s—ca ot have en l to ombi | i F ir t 
d grat 1 as he looks rh I vi tl ( ei I 
other well Id adventur ind i t t ol ‘ t ( t ‘ 
Constantinople as well Baby] I I 1 Offi 
they il tl book probabl vill 1 j t r 
vid and illuminati t ( il or ir l t 
ol ) ( I id con 1iatl } ] ! 
Plent 1 l idy f } t The 
I I I l na ] rder to « 
t 1 t technical par t l e, h I t : tt fant ¢ 
i i s | | I i nglish l t 
i gicd l ‘Li ! ' " 
P i - 
\\ il tion of til sat 
of the “Acts of the Privy Council , in thi _ : | 
l j l ( mu i r tor ‘ r i , 
tar n ] i or 
I ) l 
promptn it the rat i! t . ‘ 
1 Hi Ma I ‘ rt 1 


iS ’ ! 
first « t I Record O yf Pr C I . & r Alfred P 
fessor Andr ; “Guide to t Materials 1 n )perat ' ‘teelf. To ¢ 
in British Archives,” relatir t American ‘° rleston,”’ Col. Wil Lamb and G ‘ Lona 
history before 1783 Between these tw : ibert Ames on the fence and ¢ ture 
works there is a certain connection, for f Fort Fi r, and Col. William R. Liver tail ae 4 
the search in the Privy Council Office, co1 more on “I Vicksbur Campaign,” are 270. the Chili-Per ves 

jucted in behalf of the first volume of t of t widest interest Gen. Gordon, view 1 the naval rev ‘ , 
guide, aroused the Clerk of the Council, Sir ing t political ¢ ell ¢ the militar 894 rece ich elaborate treat ' 
Almeric Fitz Roy, to urge upon the British ¢! ents in the Fort Sumter episode, just vork ef a skilful journalist v . 


Treasury the desirability of printing or ft Anderson in withh ing his fire until go. gourt 


calendaring those portions of the Register ! was attacked Had he ened fire on -orrespondent f ¢} Lond _ 
that related to the colonies. The value of the morning of Jar r ’, 1861, when an olume would much better 

this publication and the light which it ha inarmed steamer bringing suppli wWa8S | by some other name and 

thrown upon important aspects of English turned back by the § th Carolina bat expensive book of this kind 

and colonial history have stirred English tery at Morris Island, } ould, in Gen iblishers « ie =z ; t 
historians to demand the printing of the Gordon's opinion, h inaugurated a war misleading design on the , t 


remaining portions of the Register, thus at a moment when he l every reason y, an ' , oha 
continuing Dasent’s series of the Acts of to believe that the Administration at Wash- History of South America n t 

the Privy Council, which had been stopped ington had determined upon a policy of joo, orrected 

at 1603. During the years devoted to th peace In “the play Fort ter” asa 

investigation of the materlal in the Pul whole, however, “a r 1, mounted, The tr x of 

lic Record Office, the authorities there en ind exhibited by the A inistration,” he ments of the tate of O , h 

tered upon a thoroughgoing rearrangement finds “a masterpiece tr ending in ge- piled by M Adelaide R. H 

of the papers forming the chief objects of niu nd in origir ty the worthiest con- lished by the Carnegie Instit 

the investigation It is not unlikely that eptions of Gilbert nd Sullivan” (p. 61) nzton, fills two ponds 

the interest taken by American scholars in Th tory of the defence of Fort Fisher, as than eleven hundred pa 1 t 


these records and the prospective issue of told by Col. Lamb, who nducted it, is a the fact that it 4 not 





a guide or index to them may hav i I 1 plece of 4d ription, embodying, tions, la —_— 
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published work of others up to 1911; and his 
bibliographical lists are themselves of some 
value. He takes in succession—the North- 
west frontier of India; the conquest of 
Little Tibet; unknown Bhutan; the jungle 
f£ Assam; the “Popess” of Lamas, and 
eir slayer By way of appendix, he ex- 
the routes of Central Asia; the 
of the Ganges; the Mosso people 
Eastern Tibet, whom he visited in their 
capital, which is a centre of Chinese com- 
merce; and the ten ethnographic paintings 
of Li Long-Mien, who left these precious 
indications of the peoples known to Chi- 
nese commerce in our eleventh century. 
Thus, little by little, the independent pro- 
gress of the other half of the world, which 
has at last come face to face with our own, 
enters into our historical consciousness. It 
was needed to complete our somewhat nar- 
row geography, concealing from us the real 
extent of Humanity in the past. “Too easily 
do we judge Asia impassive and unchange- 
able—for it ceases not its agitation and ef- 
fervescence and ebullition.’ 


There should be a place in our college 
curricula for an elementary course in sci- 
ence in which the laws of nature are dis- 
cussed in a general way; for this purpose, 
physics is the best fitted of all the sciences 
We commonly teach each science as if the 
tudents expected to be specialists in that 
subject. The fact is just the contrary; most 
educated men wish to know the scientific 
method in its broad aspects, to learn how 
scientific laws express natural phenomena, 
and to understand what is going on about 
them. To meet this need, Prof. Daniel W. 
Hering has prepared his text-book, “The 
ssentials of Physics” (Van Nostrand). His 
treatment, on the whole, is good. The fun- 


damental ideas of science are given 
broadly, and a selection of important and 
© well-established phenomena and laws 
has been made It will repay teachers of 
hysics to examine the book, even if it be 

uited for the more svecialized courses 


they are giving. 


Electrons,” by Sir Wil- 
j recent addition to Harper's 
brary Living Thought, is rather dis- 
ppointing While the rate chapters 
ire wel] developed, there is a lack of con- 
tinuity in the boo Su W The Library 
designed to keep the 
abreast with modern thought; it is doubt- 
ful if such readers will profit much from 
the dry and complicated survey of experi- 
ments and formul# which the author pre- 
ents. As for the speculative portion, thers 
is so much that is fascinating in the mod- 
ern theories of matter and electricity that 
was a pity to put the final emphasis on 
the transmutation of the elements, a ques 
tion which has hardl been considered se- 


" } * ; 


Dr. Philip Hanson Hiss, jr., professor of 


bacteriology | College of Physicians 
nd Surgeons at Columbia University, died 
on Thursday of last week. He had been ill 
a year Although Dr. Hiss was only forty- 
five years old, he had made himself famous 
by his methods of detecting typhoid bacilli 
and by the use of the leucocyte or white 
corpuscles extract as the cure for pneu 
monia and for erysipelas Dr. Hiss died 
just as the results of his years of work 
were about to be published He was born 
in Baltimore in 1868, graduated from Johns 
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received rades” and 


Hopkins University in 1891, and 
the degree of doctor of medicine at Colum- ant 
bia in 1895. He was appointed assistant in thor'’s most cynical mood omra t 


works, both being written in the 


bacteriology at the College of Physicians sce of which i laid in P 


and Surgeons in 1895, was instructor in st é t artist 


hygiene and bacteriology, 1899-1903; ad- ha f ied that ¢t r relation t 

junct professor in bacteriology, 1903-1906, ther all } haracterized first of ! 

and was made professor in bacteriology in friendlins ' ' tual stat \ 
t He serve is ba riologist in the this in i rat t ! 

Health Department of New \ from 1896 § iberg will 

tt SY! nd professor of hygiene in t ! 





id ! ok « wy. and f+ ‘ 
i i ' luabl es ¢ hni nd y t 
il stu ; ’ ie sf , ; hi 
‘ rt tty } ed ¢ 
Sir William Henry White, chief construc . 
. . 1 ist master in t t tt ! 
tor of the British navy, and designer of the : 
a ’ erts his great ‘ ; 
modern Dreadnought, is dead, at the age of 
’ } ifs ) 
sixty-eight. He was born and bred in Dev- : : , 
. her love t not until he } , 
onport, England, a dockyard town, and en 
t ¢ r r} f feelir f her Othe 
tered the Government employ as an ordi 
: : I ters, loosely connected with the malr 
nary shipwright apprentice Eventually he 
, E ‘ tie enfor +} moral voman’s de 
gained admission to the Royal School of ie 
Naval Architecture He was appointed to 
. — . ut la vherel i Frenchn t th } 
the staff of chief constructor at Whitehall 
+} , 7 hf r t¢ 
and at the age « twenty-two became con . 
; . ( n Switzerl Busi ! 
fidential assistant to Sir Edward Reed. At 
. e| g » dull that t t 
thirty-six he was promoted to the rank o 
z : 1 r} } ‘ 
chief constructor After a brief period 
‘ . , gain and again nd ft 
during which he designed for a private f : 
‘ r 7 
he returned to !} old post and devoted 
: ho } 1} 
entire time to building up the Briti I 
' wife that « ft ' 
He was the 1 nsi lesigner of al 
r ita ‘ry } } } " 
sevent yf the Naval Defer tation wh 4 
; : 1 in the minds of 
which involved an expenditure of $ 
F ’ 3 t} vw ; ete t) 
000. The greatest tribute to his abhjlit e onl 
: HT na ne nr } H ‘ } 
the general acceptance by designers of h . 
. > . . li eT iT leal iT ? 
conception of a battleship. He was knighted 
" “ ; thor thers pl for 
in 1895, and, after his retirement, in 1 
‘ : y ry | life 
on account of illness, Parliament voted hin 
a grant of money. rm r Prankfor? iw pre 
} ir +) Thirt th Cir ; rT} tr 
Mor vening lent l r 
nl wit] the Gert t omed\ by ¢ I 
% ‘ 
Dy ama Rossler, hich attract » much attentior 
| r¢ rT} is n lapt ti » } R 
. 2 _ ss : tT ’ } } ; ir TY) r " } } ; 
Lady Gregory’s “New Comedies” i rom 
: for t} or ] ] + rot 
ised shortly by Putnams 
+) P ential feature of +? lnmoat 
Mr liu 1 per Oo 1 ‘ enes which were among it chief ttr 
u iann’s “Gabri« Schillings "] ht ’ 
Hauptman ibriel illi Fl ree eo o etude of the éasty Bothachiite 
\ , hee , at a wt 
which has been produced at the Irving ,, , no value whatever . Sin sien 
Marea T , . * ows > aw le ans ahout he 
Place Theatre, New York, and about the ,.. would have been te the full as tater 
I rance of ic] *nelish form man 
appearance of which in English form many ,..,;, » sed. possibly. somewhat more cred 
inquiries have been made, will be included ib] wnder different pines rhe plot 
in one of the later volumes of Hauptmann’s ,.. , , irns upon tl f ] : 
dramas, which are now in preparation Rot} ld to make the bar t Duke of 
We have had occasion before to mentio T . mar? { a toe 0 inht, ty 
the special features of the Shakespeare pul return for a heavy loar nd it lefeat 
lished by the Oxford University Pre thre the oppositio f the girl realf 
(Frowds the general introduction t l vith her t na 
Swinburne, Theodore Watts-Dunton's it ' her. ¢ ld ) 
troductory note, the Craig text, and intro i 1 3; the proposed bars nnatur 
ductions to the individual plays and to tl . P —_ ry , ‘ ty 
poems | Edward Dowden. In addition t — +} et 7 tiat 
the six or eight small volumes in which tl! ' ed into one brief chaot ' mount 
work has been issued, Mr. Frowde now 06 tm nathios a ' Rut 
fers it in a three-volume form, the divi- , lameatic at a ‘ rominent 
sions being made into Comedies, Tragedi ' i hw Ce ea of 
and Histories and Poems. Each volun +} cousins, ete., ar 1 ar 
ing to the thin paper used, can easily be : 2 eeekin 64 ston ans 
arried in the pocket. lominant featur . ‘ +} ola 
The translation of Strindberg’s pla gor ther, who is most thet ] and 
on apace We have received from John \ itally drawn. With this admir ketcl 
Luce & Co. a batch of four, translated | Mr. Hood has not interfered nd it is filled 


Edith and Warner Oland. Two of them, “Pa in with something like inspiration and the 


riah” and “Easter,” have been mentioned i t unquestionable artistic skill by Ma 
these columns in reviewing another edi thilde Cottrelly A more realisti nd fas 
tion of Strindberg. Theremainingtwo, “Com cinating study of a fond old » n—of 





“Facing Death,” are not signifi- 


feminine benevolence bu é 
ness and integrity—has not 
t stage . wear . 
el fon ated ¢t } 
th et , -”" 
en t 
I 
il 
Si H 
H M t 
Ww! i 
be a 
tior } ’ | ird 
Pr er Li t 
lramatist, I I 
Sir HI I 
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Before artiy i 
phia-Chicazo Opera Compa 
which will include D; 
ean Die we san rramn 
Seattle > Kan Butte Ly 
ha, Kansas City, St. Lou 


Minneapolis and Cincinn 


Dippel produced anothe 
the Metropolitan in Ne 
‘Kuhreigen I W ilhe 
proved to a fi 
WoO! than the preceding 1 
chita, wl iw ‘ 
n this column two wee 
ePLcal hi ( of ( 
hrine n \\ j 

t \ l 

3 quite “> 
lirect imita . 

na t . 

j I thie I { 
on ti I ré 

i before ri 
duced h I i I i 
compact of tuneful ¢ 

on marche d ( | 
feature loreign to t I 


ype of the 
immediate and great su 
ord today includes pert 
eleven languages at above 
opera houses. 

which wa 


1911, a 


“Kuhreigen,’ 
time in 


the first 











The 


fo! 


fashion. 
in having 
jatka, Austria's 
il topics, and a 


experien as 


Poldoni, and 


the 


Dvorak, 


among compos 
with “opera 
Instance he 
led “Little 
sch; the 
of the 
of the 
to 


supplied 
present 
a stor ca 
Hans JB: 
an officer 
at the time 
condemned 
his 


and permitting 


g, the “Kuhreigen,” which 
forbidd 


making 


n be 


the 


trict] cause it usual 


homesick sol 


the 


ilted in 
diers desert to 
hear the 
the strain blown on the Alpine 
all The 


pardons act 


ly 


and return moun 


tains to once more Ranz des 
Vaches 

horn to ¢ the cows to pasture. 

him, in the last 
he tries to save from the guillotine the 
Marquise de Mass offering her 
marriage but declares that their 
and that she will 


lived 


King and 
imelle by 
she 
too far apart 


aristocrat as she has 
Ranz des Vaches differs in the 
lib- 
he 
has 


\l 
the 


As the 


iy Swi valley Kienzl was at 
strain 
He 
the 


of 


to choose or invent any 


his leading motive 
ssful in 
atmosphere A 
in 
t the Germans call 


exalted ixtur reli 


for 
conjuring up 
deal 


choruses, 


succe 
good 
the 


pine 


1S 


especially 


vha “salbungsvoll” 


an rious, sentl 


mental, and feelings, which in 


sured the ucces the opera in Get! 


iS introduc ‘ d ! y 


mans he ‘ act 


of which much is 


other quaint and 


in the archaic French 


Though the music is not strikingly 


tuneful, and 


of 


any part, it is 


the taint caco 


the 


pre 


from 
which is 
of the 


of Kienzl's 


musi 
“rrormance 


being a great one, 


om 


ently good to make it 


worth 
be 


not 


Kuhreigen” was 


ing in French 
company does 


who have maste 


omposed twelve 


sch devoted last 
entirely the 


whole opera af 


final 


ation 


The N 


ter it had been accepted for performance 
In choosing a pop- 


at the Metropolitan. 
ular play to base his music on he wisely 
The 


orig- 


followed the example of Puccini. 
the of the 
lay pretty closely, except that the 


libretto follows action 
inal ] 
last two acts are in the opera condens- 
ed into one, the parts being separated 
It was also necessary 


dark stage. 


to expand some of the situations to give 


by a 


opportunity for the introduction of sus 
tained melodies. It cannot be said that 
these melodies are ingratiating or orig- 
inal; nor do the declamatory 
parts show a special gift of writing for 


more 


Far more satisfactory is the 
Mr. is an 
pert score reader, and his many years’ 


the voices 


orchestration. Damrosch ex- 


experience as a concert conductor has 
familiar with the methods of 
in achieving rav- 
constructing 


made him 
the 
ishing 


masters 
effects 


greatest 
and 
His opera has bene- 


color 
dramatic climaxes 
fited by this experience; there are mo- 
the lack of 

the enjoy- 
of a or a stirring 
episode; but it dull 
score; it seems too long, although cuts 
were freely made, some of them to the 


ments when one forgives 


individuality in 


novelty or 


ment placid sketch 


as a whole is a 


detriment of the drama. 

It be 
an of 
make 


that so ardent 
Mr. Dam- 
use of the 
yet he has 


expected 
Wagner 


to 
admirer as 
would cunning 
of 


sparingly, 


rosch 
motives: 
the conspicu- 
instance being the employment of 
to char- 
It 


system leading 


aon Oo only 
cus 
whole-tone scale 


the abnormal 


cterize is 
the 


does not 


Cyrano’s abnormal nose 


much easier to write an opera in 


pre-Wagnerian fashion, which 
necessitate the invention of themes that 
will stand frequent repetition and lend 
themselves to transformations 
and combinations: and this easier meth- 
od Mr For the 
rest, are 


diverse 


Damrosch has followed. 
he While there 
no flagrant instances of plagiarism, one 
melodic 
and or- 

and 
rapid 
often 
the 
tragic 

the 
Mar- 
found 


is eclectic. 


reminded by 
modulations, 
German 
sometimes in 
While 
is 
the 
quality 
Alda, 


Griswold 


is constantly 
harmonic 
of 


masters, 


germs, 

chestral tints, diverse 
French 
kaleidoscopic succession 
the 
heavy, 


Owing 


orchestration on 
except in 
to this 


whom were 


agreeable, 
whole too 
moments 
among 
tin, Amato, Reiss, 
it difienIt to project the words into the 
Consequently, 


ngzers 
and 
auditorium distinctly. 


did not serve as an argument 
in favor of those who clamor for opera 
English It that Mr. 
Damrosch's opera more than the 
of Mr Mr. Parker, 


preceded survive the 


Cyrano” 


in is not likely 


any 


operas Converse and 


which his, will 


ason 


House hisses 
with the 


These hisses 


the Metropolitan Opera 
heard 
orite singer 


of a 


sionally mingled 


occa 
pplause for a fas 


from members claque who are 


me 


not paid by that favorite singer. 
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The audi- 
proper in an opera house and our 
halls hardly ever hisses, unless it 
be to some one who is disturbing 
his neighbors by talking. What the Brit- 
call “booing” is not heard in the musi- 
or dramatic New 


ence 
concert 
silence 


ish 
cal amusement places of 
York. 

Percy Grainger’s British folk-music chor- 
al settings, which are dedicated to the mem- 
Edward Grieg, will be a novel fea- 
of Kurt Schind- 


of 
ture of the next 
ler’s Schola Cantorum March 12. These 
old English which have recently 
been brought to light by the researches of 
like Cecil Sharp and Mary Neal, 
and have been so attractively sung in New 
York the Misses Fuller, arranged 
for full chorus (six part) by Percy Graing- 
er, a rising young composer of London, and 
have been the vogue in England for several 


years. 


ory 
concert 
on 


songs, 


scholars 


by are 


The death is announced, at the 
seventy-eight, in Dresden, of Felix Drae- 
who was for a number of years a 
special friend of Liszt, of whose orchestral 
works he was a His 
own compositions, which for a time showed 
the Liszt 
sequently into 


compositions 


age of 
seke, 


vigorous champion. 


of and sub- 


steered 


influence Wagner, 


classical waters. 
three 
overtures, a 


Among his are sym- 


phonies, several mass, a 


requiem, and other choral works, two op- 


and diverse chamber-music works. 


eras, 
None him 
long as his didactic works, which were the 
teaching at the 


of these is likely to survive so 


outcome “of his Dresden 


Conservatory. 


Art 


OLD AND NEW ART. 


The Association of American Painters 
and Sculptors the work of its 
members and allies in a setting of what 
it deems the progressive art of recent 
By a simple miracle of good taste 
and good management the floor of the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment armory has been 
converted into fifteen galleries, with a 
spacious entrance hall. The light streams 
in from above, the hanging is effec- 
tive. Even without the succés de scan- 
dale of the Post-Impressionists and Cu- 
bists, the show would justly have attract- 
ed public notice, Possibly its chief value 
is that it demonstrates how practicable 
it is to organize a comprehensive art 
exhibition in New York. The example 
may be commended to the Academy. If 
it really wishes to assume national sig- 
nificance as an exhibiting body, the way 
is pointed out. 

It cannot be said that this is a repre- 
sentative exhibition of American paint- 
ers and sculptors. We have virtually the 
old “Eight,” with those whom they have 
encouraged to contribute. But repre- 
sentative quality was not sought after. 
The aim has been to procure painting 
of progressive and highly personal qual- 
ity. In the selection of the retrospec- 
tive exhibits and in the inclusion of the 


shows 


years. 
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sistent principle has been followed. The 
American exhibits are a somewhat gor- 
geous family affair, but I see no reason 
for complaint. If the new Association 
gains sensational advantages from the 
presence of the latest revolutionaries, it 
also exposes the work of its members 
and contributors to the most trying com- 
parisons with fine painting from Dela 
croix down. Indeed, there is a distinct- 
ly self-sacrificing and _ public-spirited 
willingness to centre the interest of the 
show in the foreign exhibits. 

The retrospective is 
notable, but sufficient as a reminder. In- 
gres, in Whistler’s of the Andro 
meda, Delacroix, Corot, Daumier, Cour 
bet, and Manet are adequately but not 
strikingly represented. For Puvis a dé 
lightful and comprehensive selection of 
a full dozen examples has been made. 
These run from the austere Beheading 
of the Baptist of 1869, and a delightful 
nude probably earlier date, to color 
studies for the famous 
Amiens, Poitiers, and Paris. 


exhibition not 


copy 


of 
decorations at 
One 


Chasseauriau and Gustave Moreau, but 


misses 


their work is almost unprocurabl 
Among the veterans who have become 
classic in their lifetime, Monet is most 
prominent, in studies beginning with 
sober and dark canvases and ending 
With the air-swept lily pools of yeste1 
day. The ballet and the race course ay} 


pear in the discreet and learned empha 
Renoir’s full power is not 


sis of Degas. 


suggested in the exhibition, but it would 
be hard to imagine painting more se1 

tively lovely than we find in a vase of 
crimson peonies and a seated portrait of 


a girl in Levantine costume. Pisarra 
and Toulouse-Lautrec, with Signa 
chiefly represented by charming wate! 
colors, complete the group that grew 


out of the Luminist movement. Unless, 
indeed, we should here include Cézann 
and Van Gogh, whose general affiliation 
with the Giverny group seems indisputa- 
ble. The representation of these 
much-talked-of artists is far from super- 
lative; at least it is the fullest America 
has yet seen. I confess Cézanne reseen 
hardly measures up to the impressive 
figure of fifteen ago. The Old 
Woman with the Beads is an extraordi- 
nary character study; in a less de- 
gree is the vivid portrait of himself; 
but neither evokes strongly that immedi- 
ate and primal sense of mass which was 
main His paler land 
scapes have for me the exquisite balance 
of John Twachtman’s—the fine 
economy of means. A little brown land 
scape, with its constructive planes sharp 
and simple, perhaps best represents the 
excellences to which he gave 
single-mindedly. But if mer 
is traditional, Rembrandt might al 
have signed it. Van Gogh seems 
Daumier projected into 


two 


years 


so 


his endeavor. 


same 


technical 
himself 

it 
most 


a landscay 


through Luminism. He shares Daumier’s 


Post-Impressionists and Cubists, a con- | 
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capacity for powerful and rather sinis- 
None 
the pictures illustrates the fervid poly 


ter exaggeration of contour. of 


chromy which marked his latest work. 


As represented here, he quietly takes his 


place as a powerful and eccentric off 
shoot of the Luminists. Even the bag 
gard and haunting portrait of himself 
recalls in its workmanship certain 


phases of the versatile Renoir. Gauguin 


plays more plausibly the part of pré 
cursor of the Post-Impressionists. We« 
have several of his Tahitian studies 
drastic sketching it is, rather brutally 
imposing—but we have none of thos 
paintings in which, almost by accident 
it appears, he won through to clas 
serenity and monumental effect. T! 
savage emphasis of the color may at 


least prepare us for Matisse. 


Topically, the Post-Impressionists ; 
Cubists are the important feature of th« 
yet I 
nore urgent 


show, wish it were possible 


tendencies and merely 


cuss good art. If that agreeable cours: 


were open to me, I should give much 
space to the gallery in which Odilon 
Redon's work is shown Redon is a 
purposeful dreamer. His territory is 
that of the older gods and recent s 

bol liis color shifts from dense and 
hot through diaphanous iridescences to 


monochrome. All is conceived in 


mood of the ivory tower Apollo does 
not control his skyey horses; they drag 
him through mid-air. There is a stud) 


of shimmering butterflies hovering in a 


light that is a refinement on the illumi 


nation of some exotic opera. It is a fane 
tastically beautiful art, very far on 
life, admirably true to its own vision 
Ryder and Davies represent a similar 


mood with equal ability and perhaps 
it] freedom from literary 
much regret that Mr 


self-renouncing conception of 


with greater 
plication. I Da- 
his 


vies's 


office as president of the Association has 


deprived us of a one-man show that 
would have furnished an excellent com- 
plement for the Redon gallery. 


It will be seen that I have been avoid- 
ing the main issue. 


- ia 
in the show the statement, At any rate, 


On all hands I hear 


this new art is very living and inter- 
esting. So much may be said for much 
of the Post-Impressionist and Cubist 
work; and something like that might be 


one’s feeling on first visiting a lunatic 
asylum. The well seem 
more vivid and fascinating the 
every-day companions of home and of- 
fice. Unquestionably, 
exciting than, George de Forest 
Brush; it doesn’t at all follow that Ma- 
tisse is the better artist. So is a vitriol- 
throwing suffragette more exciting than 
Yet feeling as I do that Post- 
Impressionism is ignorant 


inmates might 


than 
more 


Matisse is 


say, 


a lady. 
mostly 


splurge, and Cubism merely an occult 
and curious pedantry, I feel also that 
the Association has done a valuable ser- 
vice in bringing over a full representa 
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AT 


tion of this latest eccentric work. It 
was reaching us piecemeal in unimpor 
tant examples, or, worse, at second hand, 
in the deceptions of programmes and 
the sophistries of critical special plead- 


ing. Now we have the pictures and 
sculpture and may t our ' by 
them. Indeed, if one’s wsthetic reaction 
be slow or dk ! ful may ive 
tid the Associati« } s and 
eloquent interpreters 
The platform r Imy 
is a simple on uplet spontaneity 
indepe ndent of a limares ol! l 
ture; swilt, suc t, and J ( 
ion of symbol oo! t i 
I f tenets of t) ‘ I ( t i 
of William Blake ix pret 
this tendency Me enthusias 
all in all or, aga Kn led f 
ideal beauty is not to be acquired. | 
born with us The man oO i 
have no innate ideas must } ifoolora 
knay At some risk, then, of fallir 
into an undesirable category, I must ay 
proach the spontaneity of Ma ind 
Segonzac. Matisse is an original and 
} rful dra tsman On is ( 
to see his crayor ( t! 
ude ») be convir d of that ] 
of q extraordinary p I l 
pl V 1] p rial i 
perhay 
t! il, ( ( i 
Tr) Po rit i iras Red ji 
I po I I iS ! tn 
i quite r t ores 
ill detai fe t 1 coa ‘ 
pl of i 3 ol face, raw 
lor, m 1 surfa i | d expen 
diture of violent means to acl ea 
passing and negligible effect In Sez 
zac’s big barnyard there i 
brutality ef assertion, t! if 
lingering regard for harmony of 
The more perverse expressions of Ma 


tisse’s mode as expressed in 


nudes, empty schematic decoration 


blatantly inept still-life will merely re- 
inforce a first impression based on the 
work that is relatively normal "pon 
the ugliness of the surfaces I must in 
sist at the risk of repetition Every 


thing tells of a studied brusqueness and 


violence, It an art entially epilep 
tic. Sincere it may be, but its sincerity 
simply doesn't matter, except a t 


pitiful to find a really talented draughts- 
man the organizer of a teapot tempest 


For this antl-realistic movement, of 
which so much is said, is merely the 
tardy coming into art of a tendency 
that has long since spent its literary 
force, namely, neurotic symbolism. The 
present revolutionaries are no more 
ing to make art over than Mallarn ind 
Regnier made all fhings new in letters 
And even as a revolt, Post-Impression 
ism has the fatal defect of misunder- 
standing its foe. Ostensibly, it !s ar 
escape into the imagina n fro he 
appalling dulness of ent painti: ind 
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this dulness is laid to a too servile fol- 


- —- 


Now, nature is per- 
word all 
and right here it may be ask- 


lowing of nature. 


haps the most ambiguous in 
language; 
ed if it is possible for the art of paint- 
ing td sin from too much naturalness. 
It 


scale 


seems to me not. Since the pigment 


is far 


shorter than that of light, 


and since a plane surface must be made 


to give™the sense of depth, any paint- 
di or bad it be, 

rd of a thing 
the 


is high- 
It is no}! 

but a token intelligence. 
M&gover, no painting can possibly give 
particular 
nothing 


to 
vhat is seen at a 
mom<e just that 
Manet Zorn 
mate this, but they only seem 


seriously 


nt, and more. 
to approx! 
And na- 


, Can merely 


and may seem 


ture, in any accurate sens 
vhat 
As 


and more 


in 
as mé in, 
less it does inevitably, na- 
is becoming, not an external fact, 

composite and shifting personal 
All 


some 


mean is seen at a particular 


stant soon mory comes 
or 
ture 

but a 
creation, painters are symbolists; 
dull, 
ocre, Such symbolism may be conduct- 
ed line 


the artist's personal 


sublime, more medi- 


some 


s of relative inhibition of 


along 
emotional at- 
real- 
of 


and 


such men we loosely call 
or along lines of enhancement 


artist’s emotional attitude, and such 


tituds 
ists; 
the 

ilmost equal looseness we call ro- 
Post-Impressionists, Expres- 
But all alike are 
emotional or 
and the 
ntal division of artists is into capa- 


or 


with 
manticists, 
sionists, or what not. 
for an 


seeking 


ob 


symbols 


ervational experience, fun 


incapable symbolists, 

pretenders, who lack equally fun- 
ental emotion and derived symbol 
with pictorial art never has 


bolists, 


dan 
ae, toonh 
ind can be too great devo 
the trouble with art has 


or 


b n never 
tion 


to nature; 
or undisciplined 
rsonalities. The utmost 
representation possible to 


erely eak 


degree 


dull | 


of naturalistic 
painting will always be, however limit- 
It will at least celebrate 
ty of the world and the 
it will ever 
at hich imag 
ination may take Its flights. For dull or 
faltering painters, and their feeble sym- 
boliam, it Is no remedy to throw nature 
out of the public neglect 
hasten reform, but the death of the dull 


ed, wholesome 


the love 


wy of the 


ly varle 


seeing € and 


ye, 


rve as the firm base from v 


window; may 


only real remedy. One well 
managed Bartholomew's 
to set things right than a century 


artiat ia the 


St would do 
more 
of hothouse spontaneity 

Poat-Impressioniam, then, Is the fee 
real artist 
hesitancy of 


Whenever, out 


blest imaginable reform for 
evils deeply based 
the 
of the 
ism and anarchy, a central social tradi 
is attained, the artist will readily 


Especially the 


in the 
present social order. 

clash of democracy with social- 
tion 
find 


artist 


minor 
be a dullard 
find a useful 
in devotedly 


his place. 

will then cease to 
or a pretender, will 
and respectable function 


and 
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sustaining the central tradition. Be 
cause the minor artists of the past al- 
most invariably did this, they are amia- 
ble and charming. Because the minor 
artist of the present is urged to culti- 
vate that originality which is only the 
prerogative of the great, he is often a 
woful apparition. And so far as Post- 
Impressionism is setting hundreds of 
young painters to coddling their sacred 
impulses, so far as it accentuates an 
already exaggerated cult of the Iindi- 
vidual, it will work nothing but harm. 
jut some one will say, At least tech- 
nical good must result from this fever- 
ish experimenting, at least we shall re- 
learn the lost art of the great contour 
and of audacious decorative color. Here 
some advantage may be conceded, but 
most backhandedly and uneconomically 
attained. More may be learned about 
great contour by consulting any good 
Rembrandt sketch, and more about au- 
dacious decorative color from studying 
a fine Persian rug or Buddhist scroll, 
than can be gleaned from all the pro- 
gressive painting of the past decade. 
Upon the Cubist work of Picasso, Pi- 
cabia, and Marcel Duchamp I cannot 
dwell. We seem to have to do either 
with a clever hoax or a negligible pe- 
dantry. I am told that these experi- 
menters are working at the problem of 
mass, weight, and spatiality. Finding 
that these third-dimensional qualities 
are most vividly conveyed by the sim- 
pler geometric solids, they adopt these 
units of expression. Picasso con- 
ceives a head as so many facets, leav- 
ing the junctures sharp. Frans Hals or 
Chase or Sargent would make much the 
same synthesis, but would soften the 
junctures as nature does. Picasso shows 
a bronze bust in conical forms. It has 
a sinister impressiveness, and looks like 
a badly carved Gothic thing. Picasso’s 
early painting had much grim power 
and decorative balance; only a portrait 
represents him in this phase; his lat- 
est work,in which geometry dominates, 
is singularly dreary in color and morbid 
in expression. .From this charnal sug- 
gestion Picabia is free. He has recently 
passed from a kind of Post-Impression- 
He frames his figures 
and cubes, hexagonal 
crystals, and the like. His color is in- 
teresting in a rather obvious and garish 
Both Picasso and Picabia miner- 
their world and it in 
of crystallography The trans- 
position is often ingenious; both men 
are evidently accomplished mechanical 
draughtsmen, but none of their work 
reveals to an eye that has honestly walt- 
ed either spatial quality, mass, or hand- 
some decorative effect. Marcel Duchamp, 
whose units of expression are slabs and 
shavings, is sald to have out-geometriz- 
ed the Cubists themselves. His pictures 
are monochromes in brown, with the 
general look of an elevation of a vol- 


as 


ism to Cubism. 
landscapes from 


u“ ay. 
alize present 


terms 


canic cliff. In the stratifications we are 


told by the catalogue to look for nudes, 


| faces, and groups; but I advise no one 


to make the attempt. If any images 
there be, these are mental and symbolic. 
These paintings, so far as genuine, are 
merely expressions of anti-naturalism 
reduced to the absurd along ratiocina- 
tive lines, just as Post-Impression- 
ism is merely the emotional reduction 
to the absurd of the same anti-natural- 
istic fallacy. The Futurists were invit- 
ed to the exhibition, and declined. Their 
absence need not greatly be regretted. 
Their origins reek with charlatanry and 
shameless puffery, and this genesis their 
work has done nothing to belie. 

And here the question of taste comes 
in. The trouble with the newest art 
and its critical champions is that fun- 
damentally they have no real breadth of 
taste. These people are devoted to fa- 
naticisms, catchwords, all manner of 
taking themselves too seriously. Where 
something like taste exists, the new 
brusque procedures are readily assim- 
ilated. The studies of Othon Friesz, for 
example, are tense and nervous, fine in 
color, discreetly exaggerated. Augustus 
John, who is very fully represented by 
paintings, silver-point drawings, and 
aquarelles, can go some way with Ma- 
tisse because he never forgets Manet 
and Botticelli. John’s drawings are ex- 
quisite, a su>viimation of the familiar 
method of the Slade School. His water- 
color sketches achieve remarkable char- 
acter and mass with the slightest means. 
His larger works tend to fall into af- 
fectations which are atoned for by aus- 
tere and distinguished workmanship. It 
is as if Puvis and Degas had joined 
forces not quite amicably. John makes 
the high attempt to achieve fine decora- 
tive effect without the usual waiver of 
the characteristic and individual. The 
ambition marks him a remarkable per- 
sonality. He may achieve where Bes- 
nard has rather splendidly failed. A 
glance at the coquettish sensual designs 
of the late Charles Conder, at the de- 
lightfully intimate landscapes with fig- 
ures by George W. Russell, and at Jack 
Yeats’s keen visions of Irish political 
humors will tend to efface the irrespon- 
sible nightmares of Matisse, and the cal- 
culated discomforts of the Cubists. 

On the whole, the case calls for cheer- 
fulness. Either these new movements 
are aberrations and will promptly van- 
ish, or else there is to be henceforth no 
art as the world has formerly under- 
stood the word and the thing. But this, 
I am assured by a friend of the new 
art, is highly desirable. In the future 
every man is to see nature and his own 
soul with the artist’s eye, and the artist 
and the work of art will naturally be- 
come superfluous. Humanity has mere- 
ly to breed a race of little Post-Impres- 
sionists and Cubists, and the thing Is 
done. Let common-sense hesitate to 
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thwart or defer so evidently desirable a 
consummation. PF. J. M., oR. 





Interesting details of the latest discov- 
eries made during the excavations of the 


French Archwological Society in the island | 


of Delos have been supplied by M. Homolle, 
director of the French School at Athens. 
The more recent researches relate to the 
Stadium, the Palwstra, the Theatre, and 
the shrines of Oriental divinities in the 
valley of Inopos. Excavations in the Sta- 
dium revealed the track, the seats of the 
judges and magistrates, and the starting 
point and goal of the competitors, these 
fixing the length of the course at 500 feet. 
Between the Stadium and the shore were 
found traces of houses, fronted by domestic 
altars decorated with paintings represent- 
ing sacrificial scenes, combats, and the la- 
bors of Herakles. The report that Delos 
once possessed an important Jewish colony 
is borne out by the discovery of the re- 
mains of a synagogue, with its inscription 
“To the Most High.” 


The Palestra has been entirely uncover- 
ed, revealing the dressing-rooms, ante- 
rooms, apd the portico at the north which 
served to shield the spectators from the 
wind. Here too was found a wall, which, 
from an inscription, is shown to have been 
a military work constructed by Valerius 
Triarius, one of the generals in the Mith- 
ridatic war. 


Great progress has been made in connec- 
tion with the Theatre, which now stands 
fully displayed. Behind the stage was found 
a huge cistern, nearly 100 feet long by 18 
feet wide, and having a depth of 21 feet. 
Near the Theatre stood a large building of 
three stories, which probably lodged the 
exponents of the Dionysian cult. Of the 
many temples which are known to have been 
erected in the valley of the Inopos, that 
of Aphrodite has been identified by the 
discovery of two bases of statues bearing 
dedications to that divinity, and that of 
Serapis by the finding of a column on 
which is inscribed a history of this Egyp- 
tian deity. The inscription shows that the 
worship of Serapis was introduced into De- 
los by an Egyptian named Apollonius, who 
had a son named Demetrius. The third 
priest of the family, called Apollonius after 
his grandfather, “received divine instruc- 
tions to build a temple on the place re- 
vealed by the Deity,” and this is the tem- 
ple which has now been laid bare. 


“English Homes of the Early Renais- 
sance” (Scribner importation), edited by H. 
Avray Tipping, is one of those fully illus- 
trated folios reprinted from Country Life. 
Dwellings built about the year 1600 or 
earlier are the theme. Few of these, of 
course, show Renaissance features in any 
proper sense of the word. They are in the 
main excellent survivals of the charming 
Tudor style, and many have kept their orig- 
inal fittings. Perhaps the most remarkable 
are Breccles Hall, Burford Priory, the 
Charterhouse, Cobham Hall. We may men- 
tion as well, besides Owlpen Manor and 
Stonyhurst College, those remarkable half- 
timbered structures Broughton Hall and 
Hall i’ th’ Wood, near Bolton. The text 
appeals to such as value the sentiment and 
picturesqueness of English country life. The 
abundant plates of large scale will be sug 
gestive to architects and decorators. 
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THE MARKETS AND THE NEW AD- 
MINISTRATION, 


Probably the greater number of the 
regular visitors in Wall Street, if ask- 
ed, when the stock market touched its 
lowest point last week, what the trou- 
ble was, would have replied, Uncertainty 
about the new Administration. This ex- 
planation (which was repeated in many 
circles of general business) might have 
been regarded in three different ways. It 
might have expressed genuine and grave 
apprehension—as a result of which 
prices had fallen. It might have repre- 
sented an effort to utilize the most im- 
portant event on the calendar to ac- 
count for Stock Exchange depression 
due to entirely different causes. Or it 
might merely have embodied Wall 
Street’s traditional habit of pinning its 
hopes or fears to some event which was 
near at hand, whose actual influence on 
finance was an uncertainty, and whose 
probable influence, therefore, was judg- 
ed according to Wall Street's own mood 
of the moment. 


AS It nappenea, tne fall In prices was 
succeeded by an abrupt and general re- 
covery, almost a week before inaugura- 
tion day, and the course of the stock 
market, in this reversal of attitude at 
the moment when the financial atmos- 
phere was apparently darkest, was evi- 
dence of the hysterical nature of the 
preceding decline. The actual character 
of the situation should be clear enough. 
The money market is reasonably strin- 
gent all over the world: and it is so 
partly for quite artificial reasons, and 
partly because of legitimate demands of 
trade. Both here and in Europe there 
is and has been an active demand for 
capital in general business—with the 
difference, as between the two conti- 
nents, that in Continental Europe the 
“trade boom” has been in large measure 
overdone, whereas in America its gener- 
al basis seems to be entirely sound. 

But in both continents, the absorption 
of capital in such quarters has been ex- 
tensive, and in Europe this has occurred 
in the face of an international collision 
and of political misgivings which caus- 
ed unusual withdrawal of personal re- 
sources from investment by the rich, 
and unusual hoarding of actual cash by 
people of small means. Very high mon- 
ey rates and very weak bank positions 
have, as a necessary result, prevailed 
throughout Europe. The relations of 
the great markets of the world being 
what they are, the soundest market of 
the moment was resorted to for relief, 
and New York has sent since 
the opening of the year, more gold than 
has ever before been exported in the cor- 
responding weeks of any year. 

Our own resultant situation 
fectly simple. A of means 


abroad, 


was per- 


man with 
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‘his personal finances in an entirely 


sound condition, is appealed to by a bus- 
iness associate who is in serious embar- 
rassment. He advances the 
funds, knowing that he will get them 
back in time; but in doing so, he must 
deplete his private bank account 
realize on some of his private invest- 
ments. In the eyes of the uninformed 
observer, he is himself in trouble, and 
that is the conclusion which a_ good 
many people have appeared to draw re- 
garding the American market, which 
has been putting its own resources into 
just that form to relieve the threatened 
embarrassments of Europe. 

The inferences are naturally much ex- 
aggerated; with a market, however, as 
with an individual, such a condition of 
things creates a sensitive financial sit- 
uation. It is not altogether strange, 
therefore, that the imaginative minds of 
people who surround our markets should 
picture all sorts of impending calami- 
ties, and should paint everything in the 
outlook in the darkest colors, and should 
begin to make unwarrantably dismal 
prophecies about our own business con 
dition and prospect. But it Is equally 
true that such a situation needs to be 
handled delicately, and this is where 
the new Administration will have 
task set for it. 

There has been much nonsense talked 
in Wall Street about Mr. Wilson's pub- 
lic utterances, but there have been some 
criticisms which, from the point of view 
of real conservatism and honest public 
spirit, were by no means nonsense. One 
of them is the criticism that a public 
man, in a position of high responsibil- 
ity, should not only be sure he is right 
in his statements regarding matters of 
finance, but should be sure that the state- 
ments are so made as to be susceptible 
of no misunderstanding. An occasional 
failure to observe this second safeguard 
is responsible for such unfavorable 
view of the new President as may exist 
in financial circles. There is abundant 
time to repair misunderstandings of the 
sort, and it is highly important that they 
should be repaired. For, the financial 
state of mind being at the moment what 
it is, there are possibilities of needless 
disturbance, and it will hardly be denied 
that a national Administration, just be- 
ginning its career, needs peremptorily 
the atmosphere of financial confidence 


necessary 


and 


its 
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